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that include Low-E glass. 
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Center Arch Door 


For more information and complete prod 


For years, homeowners have relied on JELD-WEN® windows and doors to perform beautifully in all climates. Now, Low-E 
glass comes standard in our wood windows and patio doors, and in our Courtyard Collection steel doors. It’s also an option 


in our vinyl or aluminum windows, and in our Premium Wood doors. Low-E is just one of a variety of energy-saving choices 


from a company that’s been an ENERGY STAR’ Partner since 1998. For a brochure on any of our reliable windows and doors, 
or to find a dealer, call 1.800.877.9482 ext. 4669, or go to www.jeld-wen.com/4669. 
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48 Kitchen Lighting in Context 
By Gordon Bock 
Understanding how kitchen lighting has evolved can 
offer ideas about styles and placements that are peri- 
od appropriate. 


56 Fasteners Lost & Found 
By Gordon Bock 
Specialty parts that hold old houses together can still be 
found if you know where to look for them. 


58 Counter Points 
By Kim A. O'Connell 
The list of historically appropriate materials for kitchen 
countertops is longer than you might imagine. 
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Operating easily again. 
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By James C. Massey and Shirley Maxwell 
A century after it slipped onto the scene, the 
Foursquare—a no-nonsense dwelling built in every 
community across the continent—is finally being 
recognized and appreciated. 
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Introducing our new 


Cobblestone Lane Series. Like the original, solid brass was 


a: the least of its ingredients. 
Order our Catalog. geet 


Visit our website. H 
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Over 2,700 pieces of original and reproduction 
hardware. Visit HouseofAntiqueHardware.com 
| or call (888) 223-2545. 
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StairWorld creates true value in 
every custom staircase we design 
and fabricate. 

* Complimentary stair design 


* Custom curved, spiral, 
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Be 
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(800) 387-7711/(613) 723-5454 
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A steel house needs a home; learn how to 
preserve and repair historic structures at the 
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By Allen Charles Hill 

A glossary of terms every old-house owner 
should know. 
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Essay 

By Charity Vogel 

Period-perfect restorations often involve 
special orders. 
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By Lee Reich 
Espaliers bring artfully trained charm to old- 
house gardens. 
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Historic homes for sale, antiques, and 
architectural services. 
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A NEW WOOD FLOOR SHOULD BE AT LEAST TWO HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


Southern Wood Floors harvests buildings, not trees, to make antique heart pine. WOODFLOORS 
Beams and timbers of historic wood from 18th- and 19th-century structures are (888) 488-7463 
meticulously milled for precision floors, walls and cabinet stock. A rich, noble ©WWW.SOUTHERNWOODFLOORS.COM 


wood more than 200 years old, and a perfectly renewed resource for any old house. Circle no. 541 
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Freeport 


OLEE TION 


Crafted with AZEK™ produets 


The new Walpole Freeport Collection is 
crafted with proven, top quality AZEK® 
material. These magnificent handcrafted 
Walpole products - from lantern posts 
and planters to gates and pergolas - have 
the look and feel of natural wood, but 
will maintain their great looks year-after- 
year with little maintenance. For your 
free Selections Catalog featuring the 
Freeport Collection, call 800-343-6948. 


Walpole Woodworkers. 


Quality Fence Since 1933 


walpolewoodworkers.com 
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Household Paint 

For old-house owners, 
who've struggled with 
inferior choices for years, 
finding truly dependable 
water-based paint has 
finally become easier. Go 
to the home page. 


New Old-House 
Journal's New Old 


House 

Old-House Journal’s New 
Old House, the latest 
offering from the Old- 
House Journal stable, 
now has its own website. 
Visit www.newold 
housemag.com for infor- 
mation about new old 
house design, products, 
gardens, architects, 
house plans, and more. 


www.newoldhousemag.com 


New Hot Tips on Water Heaters 
Does saving 50 to 70 percent on energy costs appeal to you? Go to 
the “Magazine” section to find out more. 


Restoration Exchange 


www .restorationexchange.com 


A companion site to OHJ 
Online, the exchange is 
your guide to the world of 
building restoration and 
renovation. 


Historic Properties 
Go to the list of old-house 
websites, and click on 
historicproperties.com. 
You'll find a stunning port- 
folio of old homes for sale 
around the country. 


Virtual Trade Show Frome 
Want the same informa- _ att z 


tion pros get at industry 
trade events in the old-house field? You've come to the right place. 


www.oldhousejournal.com 
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Bring out the Victorian in a Victorian. When it comes to highlighting details, trim is everything. ! 
And no trim lets you create unique features like cornices, corbels or gingerbread better than AZEK Trimboards. 7 = 
No matter how elaborate the design, AZEK allows the craftsmanship to stand out and ensures the b 


eauty ® 
will last. To learn more, ask your contractor, call 877-ASK-AZEK or visit ww v.azek.com. 


TRIMBOARDS 
Once you look, it’s all you'll see." 


© 2005 Vycom Corp. All rights reserved. 


Web Sightings 


Some people assume that 
folks bitten by the old-house 
bug are stuck in the past, that 
they're Luddites who would 
do all repairs with a hammer 
and chisel if possible. Nothing 
could be further from the 
truth. In fact, old-house own- 
ers are just the opposite: A 
group that the marketing 
world calls early adopters be- 
cause they are among the first 


DAVE MATLOW 


to embrace new ideas and technologies to serve their ultimate goals. Should any proof be 
needed, just take a look at the way in which old-house owners turned the Internet into 
another tool for preserving historic buildings. Two prime examples hit my screen recently. 

Among recent words to enter the construction lexicon, teardown may be charged 
with the most emotion, not only because of the money involved but also by virtue of its 
totality and irreversible nature. While no one would deny that not every old house is 
worth saving, in some areas the razing of perfectly good dwellings, vintage and other- 
wise, to put up bigger houses is rampant and rapidly changing entire communities. The 
town of Westport, Connecticut, for example, issued some 112 demolition permits in 
2004 alone, becoming “a source of fascination and fury,’ according to The New York 
Times. But rather than just report the numbers, www.WestportNow.com, the communi- 
ty’s online news site, has come up with a brilliant alternative for raising awareness: 
“teardown of the day,’ an interactive map of the town that pinpoints pending demo 
sites. Move the cursor over any site, and “teardowns” pops up details and photos of the 
property—sometimes in its last moments. Says publisher Gordon Joseloff, “I'm not 


about to tell people what to do with their property, but nobody likes to see the loss of | 


character and culture in a town.” 

On a more positive note comes wwwllustronsatquantico.com, with news of a 
remarkable cache of buildings up for adoption. Flash back to 1946, when the legendary 
Lustron Company of industrialist Carl Strandlund was mass-producing prefabricated, 
enameled-steel houses to ease the postwar housing crunch. Strandlund’s enterprise 
only survived a few years, but before it succumbed, the Marine Corps had ordered 
dozens of the one-storey buildings for its Quantico, Virginia, base. Now the base is de- 
accessioning 58 of the Lustrons, the largest single assemblage of these now collectible 
dwellings. “We'll give them away to parties who can cover the cost of dismantling and 
relocating the buildings,’ says Beneket Selassie, Development Executive for Clark Realty 
Capital, LLC, the lead developer for the Quantico Family Housing project. The deadline 
for proposals is April 12, 2006, and they will be evaluated according to use, with pre- 
serving the buildings among the top priorities. What better way to get the word out to a 
far-flung but dedicated network of Lustron devotees than to broadcast it through the 
ubiquity of the www? It sure beats carving a sign with a hammer and a chisel. 
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Your house is full of clues to its past: 
The faded outline of a wall bracket. 
Art glass shades in the attic. 
Original photo behind dusty drawer. 


Tyrin 
TETA 


/ = 3 ; Perhaps that archeology class will come in handy after all. 
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For period-authentic lighting and house parts from a company that shares your passion, 
request a free catalogue at rejuvenation.com or call us at 888-401-1900. 
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Prefab Houses 


Woodpeckers, 

It's a Wrap 

In reference to your January/February 
2006 issue, I was interested in your arti- 
cle, “Dealing with Woodpeckers.” Once 
you have repaired the damage caused by 
a woodpecker, attach a 3” to 4” square of 
bright red tape or a section of Christmas 
bow within 6” of the damaged site. This 
technique guarantees that the woodpeck- 
er will not return; it has worked success- 
| fully for me on two homes that I have 
owned in Massachusetts. 

Scott Stearns 

Longmeadow and Nantucket, 
Massachusetts 


Restoring Radiators 


The January/February 2006 article, “Color 


Me Beautiful” by Demetra Aposporos, 


couldn't have been more well timed! I am 


currently rehabbing an eight-bedroom 
Victorian in Radford, Virginia, which was 
designed in 1891 by Frank Miles Day of 
Philadelphia. 

It has 12 ornate radiators like the 
one pictured on the first page of your 
article, and all need restoration. Thanks 
to Old-House Journal, | now know what 
they should look like and how to refinish 
them. What a treat it would be to see a 
copy of the 1905 American Radiator Co. 
souvenir book! Can anyone help me? 
A.C. Wilson 
Martinsville, Virginia 


We searched high and low for a copy of the 


1905 souvenir book, to no avail. The 
archivist at American Standard, which 
merged with American Radiator Co. 
decades ago, didn’t have a copy but said 
they had received many requests for the 


book through the years. If any readers have 
this book or know where to view a copy, we 


would love to hear from you. -Eds. 


A Really Gentle Clean 
Regarding your article, “Cleaners Lost 
and Found, in the January/February 
2006 issue, Bon Ami’s claim (under its 
just-hatched chick) that it “hasn't 
scratched yet” is proved by an interesting 
fact circa 1952. When my brother was 
given an orthodontic retainer, made of 


approximately the same plastic and metal 


as the ones today, he was told by his den- 
tist that the best way to clean the device 
was to scrub it with Bon Ami. 

Daniel Reiff 

Kenmore, New York 


Country Commentary 

In the January/February 2006 issue, the 

essay by McCabe Coolidge, “The One- 

Dollar Log Home,’ contained one of my 

all-time pet peeves in its mention of the 

spring solstice. There is no such thing. 
The solstice is one of two times dur- 
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NATURALLY, THE BEST CHAT ROOMS 
ARE THE REAL ONES. 


Nothing adds as much beauty and warmth to a home as genuine, natural Armstrong Hardwood. 


Except, maybe, a few good friends. 


www. armstrong, Corim 


Armstrong Hardwood 


Armstrong” Har 


Hardwood:Resilient: Cabinets 
Hartcos- Heritage Clas 


Maple Copper Canyon HCM411CX Linoleum*Laminate:Ceilings , 
Your ideas become reality 


ing the year when the sun is at its great- 


occurs on the shortest day of the year in 
December to mark the beginning of 
winter and on the longest day of the 
year in June, marking the beginning of 
summer. Hence, the terms are winter 
and summer solstice. I suspect that the 
author was referring to the fall or spring 
vernal equinox, when the sun is closest 
to the equator and the day and night are 
of equal lengths. 

Renee Wilde 

Jerusalem, Ohio 


Pondering Prefab 
Houses 

I saw your article about prefabricated 
houses, “Some Assembly Required,’ in 


est distance from the equator. This event 


the January/February 2006 issue and 
thought you might find the attached 
image interesting. 

The photograph is of what I sus- 
pect may be a prefabricated house in 
Helena, Montana. The building has 
unusually spaced studs slotted to take 
regular sections of siding that are then 
sealed with a standard molded batten. 
The windows are stamped with Roman 
numerals. Most interesting are the deco- 
rative brackets that terminate each bat- 
ten. It’s a nice little place that may have 
variants, by scale and some features, in 
the city. 

Paul M. Putz 

Helena/Lewis & Clark County Historic 
Preservation Officer 

Helena, Montana 


een De 
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Luxury acrylic & cast iron bathtubs 
fine kitchen and bath fixtures 
decorative hardware 
& elegant home lighting 


Circle no. 596 
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Your house stands | quietly, season after season. 


Be sure it has a good coat. 


Introducing This Old House” paint, the only paint with 


EvenCote technology,” thus ensuring you a smooth and professional finish 
every time. Your house may stand for 100 years, but never quite so tall. 


To try on a color, visit www.thisoldhousepaints.com 


Who Lie houses better?" 


@ paints Available at ICI Paints and other fine paint stores. 


Circle no. 165 


® 2006 ICI Paints, Inc. This Old House is a trademark of This Old House Ventures, inc. Used under license by ICI Paints, Strongsville, OH 44136 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS, NY 
March 17-18 

Preservation 360 
Conference and Seminar 
This interactive conference for 
people who protect, live in, or 
work on old houses features 
hands-on workshops, lectures, 
and the chance to mingle with 
restoration experts. General 
admission is $85 for one day 
or $170 for both days. For 
more information, visit www. 
preservation360.com or call 
(518) 587-5030. 


EDEN PRAIRIE, MN 

April 3-7 

Midwest Preservation 
Institute Workshop 

Using a National Register site 
as a laboratory, workshop par- 
ticipants get hands-on train- 
ing in masonry conservation 
and historic wood construc- 
tion and repair. Tuition for 
the week-long course is $1200 
and includes lunches. For 
more information, call (763) 
433-1405 or visit 
www.anokaramsey.edu and 
click on “continuing educa- 
tion.” 


PASADENA, CA 

April 18 

Arts & Crafts Gardens 
Lecture 

As part of a series of talks 
offered through the Gamble 
House, lecturer David 
Streatfield will discuss Charles 
Greene’s Arts & Crafts gar- 
dens, including the spectacu- 
lar 1926 landscape that 
Greene designed for a site on 
the San Francisco Peninsula. 
For more information, visit 
www.gamblehouse.org or call 
(626) 793-3334, ext. 52. 


A Steel House Needs a Home 


If you've always wanted to own 
an authentic steel house 
designed by a leading 
Modernist architect, here’s 
your chance. Built just after 
World War II in Charlestown, 
Pennsylvania, this steel house 
designed by Oskar Stonorov 
has already been carefully dis- 
mantled so that it can be 
reassembled in a new location. 
The Preservation Alliance for 
Greater Philadelphia is selling 
the house, the only one to sur- 
vive of two prototypes that 
Stonorov built, so that the 
property it sits on can be 
developed. 

Stonorov designed the 
houses as a way to mass pro- 
duce inexpensive homes for a 
new generation of postwar 
families, but although some of 


The only one of two prototypes to survive, this steel 
house has been disassembled and is waiting for a buyer. 


the houses sold, his business 
soon folded. The new owner of 
the Stonorov steel house must 

| commit to rebuilding the 
house using the dismantled 
and labeled steel components 
of the original structure. All of 
the pieces are currently stored 
in a protected space. The 


Preservation Alliance is open 
to negotiating all other condi- 
tions of ownership. For more 
information, contact Randy 
Cotton at the Preservation 
Alliance at (215) 546-1146, 
ext. 2, or email him at 
randy@preservation 
alliance.com. 


A Building Show Not to Be Missed 


Whether it's the 150 or more exhibitors for 
historic-house parts and services or the 85 
seminars and workshops that teach old- 
house restoration skills, the Traditional 
Building Exhibition and Conference, from 
April 5-8 at Chicago's Navy Pier, is all about 
historic structures. Even nearby attractions, 
such as the 1920 carousel, fit that theme. 

The workshops draw from many of the 
topics addressed in Old-House Journal, such 
as preserving and repairing plaster, selecting 
appropriate colors for historic houses, and 
restoring kitchens and baths of the late-19th 
and early 20th centuries so that they meet 
today’s functional standards. In addition to 
the wealth of historic-building experts, Old- 
House Journal staff members will be on hand 
to offer suggestions and tips. 

The entertainment is also noteworthy. New tours of restoration in action will feature two 
historic company towns, Pullman and Marktown. As for another historic town, a fundraiser for 


New Orleans will be held in true Roaring ‘20s style. 
"TRADITIONAL 
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Nearby attractions, such as this 1920 
carousel, fit the show’s historic theme. 


Dubbed “A Chicago Speakeasy for the Big Easy,” it 
will benefit the city’s Preservation Resource Center. 
For details, visit www.traditionalbuildingshow.com, 
call (800) 982-6247, or email info@restoremedia.com. 
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The Traditional Building Show is offering FREE admission to the exhibit hall to all attendees 
when you pre-register before March 22, 2006 at www.traditionalbuildingshow.com. 
Or, as our special VIP Guest, clip this coupon and bring it with you on-site at the 
Navy Pier, Festival Hall A, Chicago, IL. 
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Restoring the Past. Building the Future. 


pe RESTORE 800.982.6247 | info@restoremedia.com | www.traditionalbuildingshow.com 


VISIT WWW.TRADITIONALBUILDINGSHOW.COM FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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Celebrating its 59th year, the 
Annual Festival of Houses and 
Gardens from March 16-April 
15 in historic Charleston, 
South Carolina, is renowned 
for offering the public a rare 
glimpse of the interiors and 
gardens of the city’s finest his- 
toric houses. More than 150 
private residences open their 
doors to visitors, showcasing 
architecture that spans nearly 
two centuries, from colonial 
times through the antebellum 
and Victorian years to the 

early 20th century. An an- 
| tiques show, featuring more 
| than 30 dealers, kicks off the 


Glimpse inside Charleston’s Finest Houses 


festivities 
on March 
17, with 
proceeds 
from both 
programs 
supporting 
the Historic 
Charleston 
Foundation. 
Tickets cost 
$45, and 
reservations for the house 
tours are strongly encouraged. 
For more information, contact 
the foundation at (843) 722- 
3405 or visit www.historic 
charleston.org. 


Books in Brief 


Only a Southerner, or 
in this case two of 
them, would think to 
compile a photobook 
that captures the 
grandeur and gritti- 
ness of the Old 
South through 
images of its hous- 
es. Even more 
remarkable, all 
except five of the 
book’s 180 or so 
photographs come 
from the Historic 
American Buildings 
Survey (HABS) cata- 
log housed in the 
Library of Congress. 
The photographs in 
Mantelpieces of the 
Old South, Lost 
Architecture and 
Southern Culture, by 
William Baldwin and 
V. Elizabeth Turk, 


| White-Point Gardens. 


One of Charleston’s oldest 


wisteria vines (above) is 
across the street from the 
Nathaniel Russel House. 
The veranda of a house on 
the tour (right) overlooks 


span almost 70 years, from 1934 when the survey first began 
(putting to work dozens of unemployed photographers) to 
nearly the present day. The survey is ongoing, as Baldwin 
notes in his introduction, so that the collection of photo- 
graphs, now at more than 350,000 images, continues to grow. 
What Baldwin and Turk have done is winnow down the col- 
lection and give the photographs they chose an order and 
context that has meaning. So as not to influence a viewer's 
impression of the photos, captions are at the end of the book. 

With its balance of interior and exterior shots, the book 
showcases architectural features that include but are by no 
means dominated by mantelpieces, as the book title might 
imply. Turk chose the title because “the mantel truly is the 
domestic altar...the central focus point of the home.’ While 
the book has photos of mantelpieces, some of them looking 
as plump and crisp as meringues, other images invite you to 
gaze down into a vortex of winding stairs or to contemplate 
long, curving banisters unspooling like yarn. Still others 
capture a decaying South, of weatherbeaten doors or crum- 
bling mortar, artfully shot and sometimes haunting, like that 
of a nursery, with peeling wallpaper and dusty floors, empty 
but for a child’s rocking horse. 

All the images are black and white because that was 
and still is the HABS archival format. They are made all the 
more poignant, not merely by the passage of time, but by the 
knowledge that far too many of these houses no longer 
exist, having long since kept a date with a wrecking ball. t 

—Catherine Siskos 
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uthentic. Period. 


Arts & Crafts furniture quality custom cabinetry, 


The perfect complement for your period home. 


CROWNEDINT 


CABINETRY 


Period styling. 
Handcrafted to the finest quality. 


800-999-4994 © www.crown-point.com 
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Our old house, built in upstate New York 
in 1900, is what we believe to be an Arts 
& Crafts bungalow, but as it’s nearly three 
storeys high, it is much larger than most. 
What would you call it? 

John Norvell 

Canandaigua, New York 


ood question. Since the turn of 

the 20th century when the term 

first gained wide currency, the 
definition of a bungalow has always been 
very elastic and, as a result, applied to a 
remarkable range of buildings during its 
heyday. Advertisements in the 1920s pro- 
moted everything from “Colonial bunga- 
lows” that bore a close affinity to Cape 
Cod houses to “rooftop bungalows” that 
we would call apartment building pent- 
houses. Today, architectural historians still 
wrestle with pinning down a description 
that embraces all the permutations of this 
remarkable dwelling. Most agree that a 
bungalow 1) is not a style, but a basic 
house type that can be detailed to a par- 
ticular style, 2) has a simple, low-pitch 
roof (typically gabled or pyramidal), 3) is 
low to the ground at a storey or a storey- 
and-a-half, and 4) has a bedroom on the 
ground floor. Beyond these characteris- 


Bigger Than a Bungalow? 


Though this New York house is clad in horizontal siding and does not show 
the fanciful, exposed rafter tails or pseudo-structural eave bracket associat- 
ed with California, its basic form and detailing qualify it as a bungalow. 


tics, there are many popular features—full- 
width porches, for example, or dormers and 
deep eaves—but none that can be said to 
be always a part of “bungalowness.” 

Which brings us to your house. Clear- 
ly, the low-pitch, sweeping gable roof fits 
the bungalow model, as does the ground- 
hugging feel of the building. The prominent 
front dormer is also common on these 
buildings and so is the front porch incorpo- 


rated under the roof. Although no brack- 
ets appear to be holding up the deep 
eaves, the Arts & Crafts influence remains 
evident in features such as the band of 
four windows in the dormer and the bat- 
tered piers supporting the porch roof. 
What then to make of the size? Faced with 
all of these typically bungalow features 
and a height that is still short of monu- 
mental, we'd call your house a bungalow. 


I'm looking for parts for a disappearing 
staircase. Can you help? 

Suzann Mitten Owen 

Bloomington, Indiana 


n old houses, disappearing stairs 

take their biggest beating from | 

poor maintenance and rough | 
handling, not age. If attic stuff is stored | 
on the floor space reserved for the stair | 
section of a sliding stairway, the door | 
will not close properly. Forcing the door 


Disappearing Stair Care 


then splits a stringer (one of the two 
long rails) along the guide channel. 
Slamming the door will also cause the 
stringers to split, cables to unwind, and 
the door to fail over time. If a cable 
turns loose, the spring that counterbal- 
ances the device will become back- 
wound and break the spring. There are 
no generic parts for disappearing stair- 
ways, so they generally cannot be 
repaired if factory parts are unavailable. 
Fortunately, one of the original manu- 


Disappearing stairs use spring- 
loaded drums to counterbalance 
a door and single-piece stairway. 
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| facturers of disappearing stairs, the 
Bessler Stairway Co. in Memphis, 
Tennessee, is still going strong after near- 
ly a century in business and can rebuild 
springs or supply parts for their most 
popular models. Visit them at www. 
Bessler.com or call (901) 360-1900. 


P 4- 
La 


The plans for our house indicate a con- 
nection to the architect Joy Wheeler Dow. 
What do you know about this woman? 
Michelle Sullivan 

Kennebunk, Maine 


 oday, the name Joy Wheeler Dow 
is all but forgotten—as well as 
the fact that he was a man—but 
a century ago he was something of an 


architectural iconoclast. Born around 
1861 as John Augustus Dow, he changed 
his name at age 21 to something he 
found more elegant. A decade later, after 
abandoning a financial career, he de- 
signed a house in Millburn, New Jersey, 
which set the path for the rest of his life. 
Though not trained as an architect 
or engineer, Dow went on to design 
houses in Connecticut, Michigan, and 
New Jersey, where his most ambitious 
project was the Unitarian-Universalist 
church in Summit. According to his son 
John, the elder Dow would design and 
build a house for his own use and to his 
own tastes, then sell it, and start another. 
By 1906 or so, his distinctive designs had 
caught the eye of the public and the arch- 
itectural press; three of his houses were 
featured in One Hundred Country Houses 


(1909) alongside architects the caliber of | 


Wilson Eyre and Greene & Greene. Dow’s 
reputation as an author rests on his 


Many of Joy Wheeler Dow's New 
Jersey houses, such as “Eastover” 
in Wyoming, are still extant. 


book, American Renaissance: A Review of 
Domestic Architecture, which called for | 
houses modelled on the symmetry, har- 
mony, and proportion of the Renais- 
sance. Before he died in 1937, Dow 
moved to New England, and this may be 
where your plans come in. fè 


Classic Accents 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PUSHBUTTON SWITCH e est 1984 


P. O. BOX 1181, DEPT. OHI04, SOUTHGATE, MI 48195 

(P) 800.245.7742 ° (F) 734.284.7305 ° (E) classicaccents@bignet.net 

CALL FOR A FREE CATALOGUE ° VISIT OUR WEBSITE AT 
classicaccents.net 
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SACRILEGE. 
SPIP SIP 


Inviting porches. Detailed woodwork. Stained glass. These touches make 
older homes beautiful, but are often spoiled by ugly air conditioning units 
hanging from the windows. With quiet Mr. Slim” ductless air conditioning 
and heat pump systems from Mitsubishi Electric, any room in your 
home can be comfortable and beautiful. The systems don't require 
ductwork, making them easy to install in older homes and additions, 


while their sleek, wall-mounted design gives you your windows and 


views back. And every Mr. Slim system even comes with a handy remote 


controller. You love older homes for their craftsmanship. You'll love A single, compact Mr. Slim 
The sleek wall d ind z ; has Ge outdoor unit can heat or cool 
em Cee we Mr. Slim ductless air conditioning systems for the same reason. up to three rooms in your home. 


unit cools and heats quietly and 
efficiently without blocking your 
windows (unlike window units). 


www. fiir SLIM com | a MITSUBISHI ELECTRIC | 1-888-4MRSLIM 


Circle no. 99 
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- IT’s Nor A FLOOR... 


Circle no. 522 


UNTIL IT’S FINISHEDe 


The Lowest Toxicity 


Polymerized Tung Oil Wood Finishes 
For Floors, Walls, Cabinetry & Fine Furniture 
Any Wood or ‘Porous Stone 


Formulated for 
Interior and Exterior Applications. 


SUTHERLAND WELLES LTD.® 


TOLL FREE 800-322-1245 
www.tungoilfinish.com 


FREE PRODUCT PORTFOLIO 


Plots & Plans 


Palladian Window 


of that era’s interpretation. 


ometimes called a Venetian window, the three-part motif with the middle 
opening larger than the rest was already popular (often as an open archway) 
when it became a favorite device of Andrea Palladio, the Renaissance architect 
to whom it became forever connected through his widely studied villas and 
books. Fast-forward to architects of 17th- and 18th-century England who made the 
Palladian window a hallmark of the Georgian style, featuring it above the doorway as the 
jewel point of symmetrical, center-hall houses. When English Georgian ideas took off in 
the New World—first as the style for British colonies in New England and Virginia, then 
as a revival after 1870—the Palladian window evolved with it, ever in step with subtle 
changes in use and taste. This example dates to the 1920s and shows the features typical 
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The most telling detail is the carved scallop shell, an element 
that most likely would have been a fanlight in an 18th-century 
Palladian window but which helped reinforce the Colonial con- 
nection after 1900. Other telltale early 20th-century details are 
the fixed casement windows—regular offerings then, as now, 
from millwork suppliers—and the stock patterns of the mould- 
ings. The dimensions shown here reflect the proportions possi- 
ble with 1920s millwork and can be adapted readily to the con- 


struction or design needs of the builder. 2% 
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Never choose between form and function. Marvin windows and doors pass the tests of time, 
weather and wear. The industry's most durable exterior cladding stays strong with a finish that 
exceeds even commercial standards. Built to resist chipping, chalking and fading—year after year. 
All with sophisticated hardware and ergonomic handles that work as smooth as they look. 


Call 1-888-537-8261 or learn more at marvin.com/thedifference. 


MARVIN< 


Windows and Doors 
Made for you’ 
Circle no. 323 


What’s in a Word? 


By ALLEN ernard Shaw once allowed that the French didn't care what they did, so long as 
CuarLes HILL they pronounced it correctly. In a multilayered field such as historic preservation, 
though, it does help to know what you're doing and how to describe it. In the pos- 
sibility that the enlightenment gained may justify the struggle, here are some def- 
initions, based on those used by the National Park Service: 
Preservation has two meanings. Broadly, it is the preferred umbrella word for 
the process of retaining an existing building, rather than demolishing it and using the space 
for something else. Beyond that, though, preservation has a specific meaning under the 
umbrella: to keep an existing building as it was at a particular time without restoration to 
an earlier period. In the case of a museum, the time in question is usually when the prop- 
erty ceased to be used as, say, a private residence. 
The most successfully preserved buildings are time machines, 
with layers of use that are preserved to be seen, studied, and appreciat- 
ed. They give visitors a sense of time, evolution, and change. The trade- 
off, of course, is the loss of the sense of any particular period, as later 
work, which may alter or contradict the earlier time, is kept in place. 
Restoration is so often used interchangeably as an 
umbrella word for preservation that it’s tempting to let the two be syn- 
onyms. They aren't, though. Restoration is defined as the process of 
returning a building (or part of it) to its known former appearance by 
removing later accretions, reconstructing missing elements, and conserving what remains. 
The key word is known. If you do not know what was there in the first place, you can't 
restore the building. When the intent is to restore but the necessary knowledge about for- 
mer appearance is absent, one has a conjectural restoration, a hybrid that lies somewhere 
between an informed hypothesis and a flight of fancy. Most restorations, even those found- 
ed upon exhaustive research, require some conjecture. As a general rule, the more conjec- 
ture there is, the less restoration. 
Rehabilitation is the proper term for what is often loosely called restoraton. 
In rehabilitation, the emphasis is on returning a building to use through restoration, repair, 
and new construction. Recovering a particular former appearance is not necessarily a con- 
cern, nor is preserving its appearance as of a particular time. Rehabilitation should embody 
respect for the structure and its detail, but unfortunately, that is not necessarily true. 
Reconstruction n 
refers to replacing missing elements <> p.~ 1 ac A 4 
that range from small bits of mould- 
ing to entire buildings. That restora- 
tion phrase, known former appear- 
ance, pops up again, because prop- 
erly executed reconstruction exactly 
replaces something that had been 
present at a particular time in the 
past but subsequently was lost. 
Conservation is 
specialized repair that is undertak- 
en when the fabric of the object to 
be repaired is intrinsically valuable. 
Conservation goals include retain- 


Several commonly 
used old-building 
terms seem to have 
different meanings 


depending on who's 
using them, making 
for confusion and 


worse. 
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ing as much of the original object as possible (patching a broken 
window sash, for instance, rather than replacing it) and ideally It’s useful to 
making repairs in such a way that a later conservator can modify P UG EE E 


them with minimal damage to the object. distinctions 
Stabilization is a temporary measure intended to re- fE ASEE E Ee 

establish sufficient structural and weather integrity in a deteriorat- adale a Eio lae] 

ed building to allow it to survive in its present form until more com- societies, historical 

prehensive and permanent preservation work can be undertaken. commissions, and 


Examples include shoring, temporary roofs, and other weather Eaei e Ei ae 
enclosures. The problem with stabilization is that it is often called Ex. aa EEE 
on to last many years longer than originally intended, as anyone 
familiar with history museum organizations can testify. 


Historical Who? 

What's in a name? A rose by another name may smell as sweet but the similar-sound- 
ing names of the local historical agencies with which we come in contact can be confusing. 

Historical societies are private organizations, formed to collect and pre- 
serve local history and artifacts. Many historical societies also maintain museums that 
typically represent a view of how the community once lived. Historical societies can be fun 
to work with and are valuable resources. They are not, however, associated in any way with 
government and have little say about policy. Most historical societies depend on member- 
ships and donations to support their budgets. 

Historical commissions, on the other hand, are local government 
bodies. Their membership is usually appointed by the municipal executive board, and they 
are charged with identifying and working to preserve the community's historical 
resources. Historical commissions work with the State Historic Preservation Office and 
report to the municipal executive board. Basic funding comes from the municipal budget. 

As government bodies, historical commissions conduct inventories of local historical 
assets, propose local historic districts, and initiate nominations to the National Register of 
Historic Places. When a historic property is threatened, the local historical commission, as 
a political body, may be able to bring modest pressure to bear, either in its own right or 
through its connections to the State Preservation Office. Historical commissions, however, 
normally do not have any power or control over what people can do with their properties. 

Historic district commissions are also local government bodies, 
but where the historical commission's primary purpose is to advocate for preservation 
locally, the historic district commission is charged specifically with administering the 
terms of the district’s ordinance. It does this by determining if proposed changes to struc- 
tures are appropriate before a building permit is issued. Examples of such changes are new 
construction, alterations (including restoration), or demolition of existing structures. 

The local historic district commission is supposed to determine the general appro- 
priateness of a proposal, yet not get involved with specific details—for instance, whether a 
column is plain or has flutes. Typically, a proposed change is evaluated as either appropri- 
ate, inappropriate, or having no adverse effect. 

Appropriate proposals are just that; the commission approves granting a building 
permit. Similarly, a proposal found inappropriate would be denied a permit unless it were 
determined that failure to grant the permit would be a hardship. “No adverse effect" is a 
finding used for proposed work that will not affect the building's exterior appearance. th 


Allen Charles Hill, AIA, writes from Woburn, Massachusetts (http://home.att.net/~ 
allen. hill. historic.preservation/). 
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[ery beautiful door in our Carriage House Collection offers 
he umele beauty, authenticity, and quality of doors 
constructed a century ago, yet have modern functioning. These 
- doors complement the architecture of older homes as well as : 
“newly designed residences. Canne House Doors are equipped 


Liftmaster Professional series garage door openers. 


riagedoor.com 


Light on the Past 

The graceful Papillon chandelier 
from designer Tracy Porter 
boasts a hand-painted porcelain 
column and pendant of pale 
cream Scavo glass. Porter’s cre- 
ations feature layer upon layer of 
vintage elements, and she often 
draws inspiration from her French 
grandmother’s antiques, which 
may be why Papillon seems so 
well-suited to a French Eclectic 
house. The light sports an antique 
brass finish and retails for 
$472.50. Order it online at www. 
tracyporter.com. Circle 11 on the 
resource card. 


Handled 
with Care 
Sand cast of solid bronze, 

these Arts & Crafts-style cabinet pulls (model 
02G02) from Lee Valley & Veritas can lend a touch 
of authenticity to your Mission kitchen. Each drop 
handle sells for $21.20; the 3” pulls are $10.20. 
Both come with mounting hardware. Finished 
here in antique bronze, they are also available in 
pewter. To order, visit www.leevalley.com or 
call (800) 871-8158. Circle 10 on the resource 
card. 


Copper, Front and Center 

Long appreciated for its durability as well as its beauty, copper is 
well-known as a roofing material. Now it’s becoming increasingly 
popular for inside an old house, too. One example is this kitchen 
sink hand-crafted of 16-gauge, double-walled copper from Stone 
Forest. The Copper Farmhouse sink, shown in an antique copper 
finish, costs $2,050. See www .stoneforest.com or call (888) 682- 
2987 to locate a dealer near you. Circle 12 on the resource card. 
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Medieval Mirror 
on the Wall 

In the mid-1800s, in- 
terest in the Middle 
Ages sparked a Goth- 
ic revival, which is 
why so many Gothic 
objects from the 18th 
and 19th century are 
found in the Winter- 
thur museum. This 
unusual mirror boasts 
pointed arches to ri- 
val those in medieval 
European churches, 
and is topped with a 
hand-painted finish 
and a fleur-de-lis. The 
mirror—handmade of 
paper, gypsum, and 
sandstone—costs 
$56.95 and measures 
15” x 38”. To order, 
see www.winterthur 
gifts.com or call (800) 
767-0500. Circle 14 on 
the resource card. 


Brilliant Brolly Holder 

From Italy’s Amalfi Coast, home to 
exquisite pottery since Roman 
times, comes this ceramic umbrella 
stand with its hand-painted pattern 
of doves and leaves. Adapted to hold 
umbrellas, the simple classic shape 
doffs its cap in tribute to ancient 
urns. The Fondo Rosso Umbrella 
Stand measures 20” high and retails 
for $700 at Molto Bella Ceramica. To 
order visit www.mbceramica.com or 
call (412) 682-1277. Circle 13 on the 
resource card. 


A Stitch in Time 
Old-house owners who 
want period-authentic 
kitchens right down to 
their accessories will 
take comfort in the 
Stella apron from Bella 
Pamella. Based on a 
1946 pattern, the apron 
has roomy, oversized 
pockets and easily ad- 
justs to flatter a range 
of sizes while continu- 
ing to look tailored, an 
improvement over the 
precise sizing of the 
originals. The Stella ap- 
ron comes in a range of 
colors and costs $40. 
To order, visit www. 
bellapamella.com. Cir- 
cle 15 on the resource 
card. 
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Whether you're protecting a historic national treasure such as the Paul Revere House or 
building your own dream home, you can rely on Western Red Cedar. 


No cement or plastic siding can substitute for the character, the warmth and the charm 
of Real Cedar. Read the fine print of the “warranties” on man-made alternatives and you'll 

- discover their limitations. With natural durability, long lasting street appeal and surprisingly 
little maintenance, Real Cedar has been the choice of builders and homeowners for 


“generations. But it’s definitely not.old school: today’s cedar suppliers combine the strengths 
of cedar with the most advanced factory finishes, giving you unparalleled performance. 


> : > : < VESTERN RED CEDAR LUMBER ASSOCIATION 
What's more; when you compare the life cycle of Real Cedar with man made materials, RE AL ED, AR 
you discover that it’s one of the most environmentally responsible choices you can make. 
ALLL ST GER 


WROLA 


For a product with a centuries long track record, choose Real Cedar. And build a little 


piece of history for yourself. 1 -86 6-778-9 O 96 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON CEDAR, VISIT 


Circle no. 182 


Heirblooms 

Hybrid gladiolas first appeared in 1837 and have been a 
favorite of gardeners ever since, even gracing the 
flowerbeds of Monet and Gertrude Jekyll. Melodie—a small- 
flowered hybrid gladiola from Old House Gardens—first 
emerged in 1955, but its ruffled, ornate petals are reminis- 
cent of the rococo glads that were hugely popular in the 
late 1800s. Sold singly or in groups ($4.25 for one bulb; $34 
for 10 bulbs), Melodie is one of many varieties of antique 
bulbs suitable for spring planting and available at Old House 
Gardens. To order, visit www.oldhousegardens.com or call 

(734) 995-1486. Circle 17 on the resource card. 


A Latch above the Rest 

The old ball and chain is most historical- 
ly appropriate when securing a gate, an 
idea borrowed from colonial times. One 
end of the 5‘-long chain hitches to the 
gate and the other to a post beside the 
gate’s hinge. As the chain slackens and 
is weighed down by the suspended five- 
pound iron ball in the middle, the gate 
shuts. Made from hot-dipped galvanized 
iron and coated in a black polyester 
powder finish to retard rust, the 
Cannonball Gate Closer retails for $68 
at Snug Cottage Imports. To order, call 
(800) 637-5427 or visit www.snug 
cottageimports.com. Circle 16 on the 
resource card. 


Fit for Fine Feathers 

The swirling pattern of petals 
decorating the tray portion of 
this birdbath was fashioned after a 
charger-like pewter dish used in 
Colonial Williamsburg. Constructed 
from cast aluminum, the Williamsburg 
English Garden Birdbath, pictured in a 
verdigris finish, also comes in weath- 
ered iron and retails for $99.50. Meas- 
uring 16” in diameter, the birdbath 
mounts on any Virginia Metalcrafters 
stand. For a store locator, visit www. 
virginiametalcrafters.com or call {800) 
369-1002. Circle 18 on the resource 
card. 
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INSPIRATIONS FOR PERIOD HOME LIVING 


VAN DYKE’S, 


CALL FOR A FREE 324 PAGE CATALOG 
1.800.237.8833 CODE 60116C_ or www.vandykes.com ` 
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: : aed 
marmoleum’ 
seriously fun floors...naturally 


Environmentally responsible flooring that is anti-static and easy to clean. 
Now available in click panels and squares for an easy, “glueless” installation. 


Marmoleum click offers natural warmth, quiet comfort underfoot, anda 25-year 
warranty. Our innovative new finish, Topshield, ensures a highly effective shield __ 
against dirt and scuff marks. o 


Express your individuality. Create your unique, healthy, hygienic home 
with Marmoleum click! 


naturally... colorfully... creatively... and e 


Marmoleum click is available in 18 colors. Panels: 12”x 36” (approx.) Squares: 12” x 12” (approx.) 
Learn more or find your local dealer: www.themarmoleumstore.com 
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o anyone who's ever waited in 

line behind me at the hardware 

store: I’m very sorry. You see, that 

was me holding up the line for 45 
minutes while you stood there clutching 
duct tape and light bulbs, looking at your 
| watch and tapping your foot impatiently. 
And me, again, asking the clerk to please 
call a manager while you banged your cart 
and muttered nasty words. 

I cart help it. I am the owner of an 
old house, which means I am, by default, 
queen of the special order, mistress of the 
| involved sales process, and countess of the 


I apologize, and why I’ll keep on apologiz- 
ing—because I’m not about to change. 


hope of quick, smooth, easy transactions 


phrase one size fits all was not conceived 


| those keys, approximately half your life 
will be consumed by debating with sales- 


will be spent defending those choices to 
people who question your sanity. 


| summer sanding down and staining our 


Victorian oak, 92” x 36”, which the former 
homeowners, for some reason, painted 
white. After restoring the oak door to pris- 
tine beauty, we decided we needed a new 
screen-to-storm door to complement it. 
(The current one is a flimsy piece of metal 
from the 1950s and far from weathertight, 
which is tough on both the door’s finish 
and our heating bills). 


Queen of the Sp 


| four million questions. I honestly don’t 
mean to make life miserable for the poor 
soul stuck behind me in line. Which is why 


You know how it is: The day you buy 
an old house is the day you surrender any 
for home improvement projects. The 
by or for an old-house owner. Once you 


sign that mortgage and take possession of 


people and contractors over the types of 
materials you want to use (as close to the 
original as possible) and the way you want 
things done (authentically). The other half 


Take doors. My husband spent all last 


gorgeous front door, a massive piece of 


ecial Order 


By CHARITY VOGEL 


There was, of 
course, a problem. The 
former owners, a lovely 
older couple, had jerry- 
rigged a standard 84” 
door to fit the 92” frame 
by nailing a piece of 
wood across the top. 
The result was like a 
pickle on a hot fudge 
sundae—it just didn’t 
look right. We wanted 
the right size to replace 
the screen door, so we 
trudged resignedly into 
our local hardware 
store, where we asked a 
teenage salesperson to 
help us find Victorian- 
style screen doors that could convert to 
storm doors in the winter. 

Here’s the conversation that ensued: 
“What size do you want?” Regular width, 
but on the height that'll be (insert deep 
breath here) 92”. “Ninety what? I don't 
know, man” 

In 92” models, our options for ready- 
made doors were exactly zero. Anything in 
that size would have to be—you guessed 
it—special-ordered. It would also cost a 
small mountain of money. Plus, for a cus- 
tom size, even special-order options are 
limited in color and style. Those big-box 
home improvement stores assume—cor- 
rectly, I’m sure—that there won't be much 
demand for doors 92” high. 

I remember a time when our shop- 
ping excursions were different. When we 
rented a 1940s Cape Cod, home improve- 
ments (over which we had free rein) were 
blessedly easy. We chose the paint and 
wallpaper for the entire first floor in one 
afternoon. When something broke, we 
found the most economical alternative 
and replaced it. No fuss, no muss. 

Now we live in our own home, a 


BARBARA QUINN 


three-storey Victorian built in 1898. We 
love this house like a person. We respect it, 
coddle it, even. So every change we make 
creates weeks or months of work: research 
on the Internet, discussions with old- 
house owners, arguments with contrac- 
tors and hapless salespeople. You get the 
picture. 

In the screen door aisle of the hard- 
ware store, the sales clerk tried to convince | 
us not to do things the hard way. “Most 
people,” he said, clearly trying to be tact- 
ful, “go the other way toward the standard- 
size door. Makes things a lot easier.” 

I'm sure it does, but that’s not what 
we want. If we have to lead a special-order | 
life, then so be it. We are the few, the brave, 
the unashamed. We are the hardy souls 
spending Saturday afternoons online, 
combing for vintage door hinges or recon- 
ditioned wall sconces. We know it’s harder 
this way, I said to the clerk. Humor us. 

Our new screen door arrives next | 
month, It’s taking a long time to get here, 
but it’s a door 92” tall. Generic and stan- 
dard? No way. It’s special order or bust, 
and that’s fine with us. fè 
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_ Outside the Old House 


Use an 
age-old 

| technique 
to grow 
living 
sculptures 


By LEE REICH 


The disciplined 
branches on 
this tree have 
been trained 
into one of the 
oldest and most 
traditional con- 
figurations for 
espaliers, the 
horizontal pal- 
mette. 


| KEN DRUSE 


Espaliers 


ention plants that grow on a 
wall and you probably think of 
vines, but in northern Europe 
there has been a long tradition 
of training trees to grow flat in orderly, 
ornamental, architectural shapes known as 
espaliers. Perfected hundreds of years ago as 
a way to grow trees in limited space, 
espaliers (pronounced es-pal-YAYz) work 
with many different types of ornamental 
trees, but the technique classically has been 
used on apple and pear trees. The intricate 
shapes that espaliers take can add plenty of 
well-dressed charm to an old-house garden. 
All espaliers need some form of struc- 
tural support, which can be a fence, trellis, 
or the wall of a house or garage. By spreading branches out over a wide, flat area, espaliers 
optimize exposure to sunlight. To foster air circulation around espaliers grown on a wall, 
train their branches onto wires and stakes held a foot or so away from the support surface. 
Using walls as structural support has other benefits, too. It helps shelter plants from wind 
and allows them to absorb some of the structure’s heat, nurturing growth and increasing 
the variety of plants that can prosper in cold climates. 


A Low-Maintenance Approach 

Despite their orderly appearance, espaliers are charming because they show that someone 
is keeping an eye on them, visiting often to care for their well-pruned branches. When 
those branches bear fruit, you have a plant offering superb flavor as well as beauty. That 
flavor results from an espalier’s leaves bathing freely in 
the sun and air, as well as the favorable balance of fruit 
and leaves. Because photosynthesis happens in the 
leaves, this balance ensures that each fruit gets plenty of 
sugars. 

In the spring, apple or pear espaliers in Europe are 
thoroughly laden with flowers that later become fruit. 
Except for northern, coastal regions, much of North 
America’s climate and daylengths don't favor extravagant 
fruit production. The lavish attention that espaliers 
require may be an additional drawback in today’s fast- 
paced world, because apple and pear espaliers need fre- 
quent pruning—once in winter and four or more times 
throughout the summer, usually accompanied by 
carefully considered decisions about what and how much 
to prune. 

One fruit plant, however, offers a less labor-intensive 


The Practical Beauty of 


Well-shaped 
espaliers, such 
as this pyra- 
cantha bursting 
with berries, 
make a splash 
wherever they 
appear. Culti- 
vated in Europe 
as a way to 
grow fruit trees 
in small spaces, 
espaliers today 
are often used 
for decoration. 
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approach to espaliers and grows just about every- 
where: the red currant. Ornamental, tasty, and pop- 
ular in this country a century ago, red currants have 
been grown across northern Europe for 600 years, 
but their primary advantage is that they require 
straightforward pruning only twice a year. The 
crowning touch is their bright red fruit, which dan- 
gle from branches like translucent jewels. Equally 
easy to grow are gooseberries, which are close rela- 
tives of red currants and have many of the same 
growing and fruiting habits. 

Red currant espaliers decorate the fence 
around my vegetable garden. Each plant is trained 
to grow in the shape of a simple T with a single, 
upright, bare trunk capped by two fruiting arms 
splayed out in ian directions. If your taste runs to more complex designs, red currant 

—  espaliers acquiesce just as readily to form the ornate U’s, double 
U’s, fans, and candelabras that were traditionally applied to apple 
or pear trees. 


| RED CURRANT 
| AMNÉSIA 


If you're not familiar with red currant 
fruit or plants, it's because they were 

| banned by the federal government in 

| the 1920s, along with other members of 

| the Ribes genus. The ban was put into 
place to prevent the spread of blister 
rust disease among white pine, which 
was and remains an important timber 
crop. The disease needs white pine in 

| addition to a susceptible Ribes in order 

| to complete its life cycle. Cultivated 

| red currants, however, turned out to be 
poor hosts for the disease, so the ban 
was lifted in 1966 and put under state 
mandate. By then, though, two genera- 


Putting Plant Biology to Work 
Knowing a little about plant biology also helps with cultivating 
espaliers. A plant’s uppermost shoots tend to grow the strongest, 
a phenomenon known as apical dominance, which is the result of 
plant hormones produced in the growing tips of upright stems 
and at the high points of arching stems. Those hormones suppress 
the growth of lower shoots. As a result, changing a stem’s orienta- 
tion can influence how strongly various parts of that stem will 
grow. 

Another concept worth keeping in mind is the inverse rela- 
tionship between stem fruitfulness and stem vigor. The more ver- 
tically oriented the stem is, the stronger it grows and the less fruit- 


tions of Americans had forgotten the 
pleasures of red currants. Over the 

| past 20 years, interest in red currant 

| plants has seen a revival among com- 

| mercial growers and backyard garden- 
ers alike for the tasty, appealing, and 
vitamin-laden fruit. 


Many traditional 
shapes have 
been used to 
grow espaliers 
for centuries; 
some of the old- 
est and most 
popular are (left 
to right) U-pal- 
mette, cande- 
labra, and hori- 
zontal palmette. 


ful it will be, especially in the upper portions. Horizontal stems 
tend to be weaker and more fruitful, with more branches along 
their length. 

Both of these plant behaviors can be put to use when train- 
ing and maintaining an espalier. For example, to develop a healthy 
trunk on my red currant, I identified the strongest shoot on the 
plant, tied it to the fence to keep it upright and vigorous, and 
removed all other shoots. Anytime that you need side branches on 


THE PRUNING BOOK 


A red currant 
plant formed to 
a simple T shape 
shows off its 
ruby-red berries. 
Pruning espaliers 
opens leaves to 
liberal doses of 
sunshine, which 
makes for 
intensely fla- 
vored, sugar- 
sweet fruit. 
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LEE REICH 


By NOSTALGIC 


WAREHOUSE 
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KEN DRUSE 


a stem, you can put apical dominance to work by 
merely pinching off or cutting back the tip of the main 
stem. Once the trunk-to-be of my red currant grew 
just above the top of the 3’-high fence, it was time to 
develop its permanent side arms, so I cut the stem 
back to the fence’s height. This cut removed apical 
dominance along the stem. I then selected two shoots 
on the upper portion of the trunk to become perma- 
nent arms, training them to grow along the fence in 
opposite directions, and removing all other stems that 
appeared. 

To keep these developing arms thriv- 


In a new twist 
on an old 
shape, the form 
of a U-palmette 
is encouraged 


| to close upon 
itself, forming a 
rectangle, proof 
that with 
espaliers, the 
possibilities are 
endless. 


ing, I again put apical dominance to work, 
leaving their ends free as I tied the por- 
tions closest to the trunk down in a hori- 
zontal position. The free ends did what 
they were naturally inclined to do—that 
is, turn upwards—and that upward ori- 
entation maintained strong growth from 
their ends. As the shoots lengthened, I 
kept tying the older portions down hori- 
zontally. 


I began pruning for maintenance and fruiting even as the arms were still 
developing. Because of their horizontal orientation, the arms exhibit little api- 
cal dominance, and side shoots grow freely along them. This growth is good, 
because it’s from the arms that the fruit hangs. I couldn't let those side shoots 


grow too long, however, or they would obscure the espalier’s crisp T shape. 
You need just two simple pruning cuts to keep the form neat while encouraging 
abundant fruit production. Make the first cut in summer as the first berries show the 
slightest hint of a change in color. This cut entails nothing more than shortening every side 
shoot growing off the arms to about 5” in length. The second set of annual cuts takes place 
while the plant is dormant and leafless, preferably sometime between midwinter and when 


growth begins insthe 
spring. In this cüt; I 
shorten all those 5”- 
long side shoots once 
again, this time cut- 
ting them back to 
about 1”. Occasion- 
ally, the plant will 
sprout new shoots 


either at ground level or along the trunk. I remove these sprouts whenever I notice them. 
That’s all the pruning maintenance a red currant espalier requires. I spend less than 
five minutes per plant at each session. The result is an espalier that is as attractive as it is 
fruitful, a plant that is civilized, homey, and well trained. My espaliers hang on to their 
berried treasures for weeks. The only problem I have is picking the fruit—I hate to do so 


and ruin their lovely appearance. fè 


Lee Reich writes about espaliers and other aspects of pruning in The Pruning Book 


(Taunton Press, 1997). 


The crosshatch 
pattern on this 
espaliered pear 
tree is formed 
by overlapping 
plants grown in 
the traditional 
oblique pal- 
mette shape, 
which splays 
branches out in 
a wide-open V. 


THE PRUNING BOOK 


Shaping branch- 
es involves 
tying down por- 
tions closest to 
the stem ona 
horizontal sup- 
port but leaving 
the ends free to 
encourage 
strong upward 
growth. 
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Kitchen 
Lighting 
in Context 


Looking at the evolution of kitchen 


illumination can offer bright ideas for 


CAROLYN BATES 


picking period fixtures today. Br Goros Bock 


The Angle lamp, 
a kerosene 
lamp with the 
burner on the 
side of the tank 
to better proj- 
ect light, was 
typical of the 
oil-burning work 
lights that were 
still sold well 
into the 1910s. 


ome say that the force behind 

the evolution of modern 

design is aesthetic—specifi- 

cally, the drive to eliminate 
ornament and historical references— 
while others make the case that it’s all a 
matter of science: New materials and 
new technologies inspire novel designs. 
Though such a debate may sound chicken- 
and-egg, it does help make sense of the 
regular shifts in lighting kitchens over the 
past century or so and the apparent see- 
saw between looks and utility. More 
important for old-house owners, a back- 
ward glance at these shifts can also offer 
ideas about lighting placement and 


CAROLYN BATES 
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appearance that are compatible with an 
old-house kitchen today, as well as guid- 
ance for choosing from the many histori- 
cally accurate light fixtures on the market. 


Oil and Gas 
(1880-1915) 
Artificial light was little more than an 
afterthought for kitchens until the latter 
part of the 19th century. For generations, 
the kitchens of houses large and small 
were workspaces inhabited by a handful of 
fixtures—a hearth or cookstove, a work- 
table or two, and maybe a sink and small 
cabinet—and typically the domain of ser- 
vants. Food preparation took place during 
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Along with the 
hand force 
pump for run- 
ning water, the 
task-specific 
placement of 
the gaslight 
bracket indi- 
cates that this 
sink, at Billings 
Farm in Ver- 
mont, is ina 
state-of-the-art 
kitchen for the 
1890s. 
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Combination fixtures that ran on 
both gas (on top) and electricity (on 
the bottom) were common by the 


1890s. 
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Right: A view of 
the Billings Farm 
kitchen shows a 
gas drop fixture 
in the center of 
the ceiling as the 
only other artifi- 
cial light source, 
a typical setup. 
Below: The incan- 
descent lamp 
made inverted 
lights practical, 
bringing with it 
hanging lamps 
totally enclosed 
in globes by the 
1910s. 


SCHOOLHOUSE ELECTRIC CO. 


daylight 

hours so 

the kitchen 

space was 

designed (if that 

could be the word) to take 

full advantage of natural light through 

windows. Artificial light, if needed, could 

come from a movable source, such as the 

kerosene lamps available to most of the 
country after the first oil well in 1859. 

For kitchens, dedicated lighting in the 
modern sense was not really possible until 
centralized gas lighting systems became 
widespread in the 1880s. The mechanics of 
piping a house for gas service meant that a 
typical installation was a single fixture 
suspended from the center of a room or 
hall ceiling. If blessed with ample space or 
budget, walls might be lavished with one 
or two bracket fixtures—and that was it. 
Kitchens, which were typically never pub- 
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Right: Par for the 
1930s, this sink 
relies primarily on 
natural light from 
a window, with a 
single incandes- 
cent fixture ina 
white glass 
shade for backup. 
The sink incorpo- 
rates an early 
dishwasher. 
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lic places in the gaslight era, would be low 
on the pecking order for gas lighting, and if 
they did get service it would be in the form 
of a double drop-pendant, essentially a 
pipe in the shape of an inverted T fitted 
with burners and little or no shades. As 
late as 1912, gas alone was still a viable 
lighting option, and one tastemaker rec- 
ommended that “for the kitchen ceiling an 
inverted gas light is very practical, finished 
in dull black” Though many kitchens of 
the era were the last spaces to get lighting 
upgrades, forward-thinking owners in- 
vested in gas-electric fixtures that were 
equipped with the up-and-coming power 
source, electricity. 


Early Electric 
(1900-1915) 

When it came to kitchen lighting, the 
breakthroughs that were brought by the 
incandescent electric lamp, colloquially 
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COURTESY OF THE PRESERVATION SOCIETY OF NEWPORT COUNTY 
called a light bulb, were twofold. Al- 
though the light output of the first genera- 
tion of lamps perfected by Edison in 1879 
was indeed a great improvement over 
candle and oil light, it was not by 
orders of magnitude. When all was 
said and done, the pioneering car- 
bon filament lamp was roughly 
equivalent in service to the new, 
brighter Welsbach mantle lights that 
were breathing new life into gas £S 
lighting in 1885, as they were no less 
expensive or reliable than the old stand- 
by, gas. What electricity could offer over 
gas was a world of flexibility. Released 
from the fixed energy sources of rigid 
pipes and the need to vent combustion by- 
products a safe distance from walls and 
ceilings, electric lights could be placed 
wherever they were most convenient or 
most needed—the dawn of the concept of 
task lighting. 


Ambient electric light fixtures of the 
1910s often aped the T form of the 
gaslights they replaced. Prismatic 
glass shades both focused and soft- 
ened the output of early lamps. 
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The Title 24 Challenge 


Quietly and with little fanfare, the country’s strictest statute 
for energy-efficient lighting slipped into effect in California 
last October. Known as Title 24, the statute, which requires 50 
percent of the wattage in kitchens to come from compact flu- 
orescent light bulbs, can be triggered when a kitchen, even 
one in an old house, is remodeled. To thwart potential 
cheaters who might later substitute incandescent bulbs, light 
fixtures must be hardwired for compact fluorescents, and no 
fixture can be retrofitted to comply with the code. Because 
what starts in California often has a way of spreading to the 
rest of the nation, no one is writing off the possibility just yet 
that other states could follow suit. 

As their name implies, compact fluorescents are small 
fluorescent tubes that use only a quarter of the electricity of 
an incandescent light bulb while still emitting the same warm, 
yellow-orange glow. They don't hum, flicker, or cast harsh 
light in the way that standard fluorescents and earlier ver- 
sions of compact fluorescents once did. 

The challenge for old-house owners is finding period- 
appropriate lighting that complies with the regulation. 
Although manufacturers are adapting period designs, some 
styles just aren't a good fit with the statute. Especially chal- 
lenging is finding a place in the spare models of early 20th- 
century kitchen lighting in which to hide the ballast that hard- 
wired compact-fluorescent fixtures need. Depending on the 
wattage, that ballast can be a box up to 5” wide. 

“Old-style gas fixtures and anything with an open shade 
are the hardest to work with just because of the look of the 
bulb,” says Jeff Shay, engineering manager at Rejuvenation 
Lighting, which manufactures reproductions of period lighting. 
“Between the technical and the aesthetic issues, we may 
have fixtures that will not be available as compact fluores- 
cents.” So far, Rejuvenation has adapted three dozen of its 
fixtures to sell in California and nationwide to homeowners 
interested in slashing their electricity bills by more than half. 

For Californians with old-house kitchens to remodel, 
there is a way to have period lighting and meet the regulation, 
too. The 50-percent-wattage rule can be met using compact 
fluorescents in under-cabinet lighting, freeing up the remain- 
ing wattage for an incandescent period light fixture overhead. 

—Catherine Siskos 


oa. 


Carbon 
filament 
lamps (left) 
are the centu- 
ry-old ancestors 
of compact fluores- 
cents. 
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This subtle improvement shows up in 
the progressive kitchens from the decade 
just before World War I. Historic photos 
and original kitchens show spaces set up 
very similar to gaslit kitchens of the previ- 
ous era—that is, with one or two no-frills 
pendant lights suspended from the center 
of the ceiling to augment a room that was 
still designed with sinks and work sur- 
faces near windows. The most advanced 
kitchens of the era, however, also incorpo- 
rated wall fixtures in a few key spots along 
walls, not an uncommon concept with 
gaslights of course, but much more practi- 
cal with electric light around say, the flame 
of cooking ranges. The fixtures themselves 
were invariably as functional as pots and 
pans: pipes or cords suspending naked 
carbon lamps, often in clusters of twos or 
threes and sometimes shielded by green 
glass or prismatic shades to help direct 
and soften the light cast through clear- 
glass envelopes. 


The Model T Age 
(1915-1930) 

Though light fixtures in general continued 
to evolve through the 1910s and early 
1920s, as manufacturers worked to wring 
ever increasing bits of light out of a suc- 
cession of new and improved lamps, it was 
the advent of the tungsten filament lamp 
in 1909 (unfrosted until about 1924) that 
sparked a new era in light fixture design. 
With an output that was twice as bright as 
any previous lamp and stunningly whiter 
than the orangey glow of a carbon lamp, 
the tungsten lamp kicked lighting to new 
levels and with it new ways of use. 

By the 1920s, engineers and designers 
devoted to the new specialty of lighting 
could now pronounce that this wealth of 
lumen opportunity might be separated 
into three functions: direct lighting (light 
directed or reflected in one direction, typ- 
ically downward), indirect lighting (light 
reflected into the room from a hidden light 
source in a specialized fixture, such as an 
inverted bowl), and semi-indirect lighting 
(combinations of the two). Though direct 
lighting was ideal for “comfort rooms,’ 
such as living rooms, dining rooms, and 
dens, it was deemed inappropriate for 
work areas because of the potential for 


SHELBURNE MUSEUM, SHELBURNE, VERMONT 


Above: While the 
postwar period 
brought a sleek, 
industrial look to 
kitchens and an 
influx of appli- 
ances and contin- 
uous-steel cabi- 
nets, it also em- 
braced anachro- 
nisms such as 
overhead lights 
looking much like 
oil lamps. 


Right: The 1930s 
kitchen at the 
1843 Knott House 
in Tallahassee, 
Florida, shows 
the average 
impact of electri- 
fication: a central 
white-shaded 
light with another 
over the sink, 
plus a plug-in 
refrigerator. 
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Inverted bowls that provided both 
direct and indirect light were deemed 
ideal for kitchens by the 1920s. 


shadows. Architects and fixture manufac- 
turers alike immediately seized upon the 
possibilities of indirect and semi-indirect 
lighting, designing applications and fix- 
tures to take advantage of them in ways 
that are commonplace today but were 
excitingly scientific then and widely pro- 
moted. 


Depression Era 
(1930-1945) 

Nonetheless, at the beginning of the 
Depression the average residential kitchen 
still clung closely to the notion of a central 
light source. “The best kitchen light is an 
all-enclosing white glass ‘kitchen lighting 
unit’ mounted close to the ceiling, 
announced one pair of author-architects in 
1932. The white glass, as well as the single 
100-watt or 150-watt ‘daylight lamp it 
housed, was intended to approximate as 
closely as possible natural light to keep food 
looking appealing and the kitchen itself 
cool and clean. The only other fixtures rec- 
ommended were a lone “50-watt, inside- 
frosted bracket” at the sink and, at most, a 
pendant of similar size near the stove. 

In 1933, an article about household 
kitchen planning, published by the 
American Architect magazine in collabo- 
ration with the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, cited that for work in kitchens, “a 
central fixture alone will seldom suffice as 
it casts the shadow of the operator upon 
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Kitchen Lighting Connection 


Manufacturer 


Arroyo Craftsman 

Brass Light Gallery 

Classic Illumination 
Conant Custom Brass 
Design Within Reach 
Lightolier 

Louis Poulsen Lighting, Inc. 
Modernica 

Old California Lantern 


Rejuvenation Period Lighting 
and Hardware 


Renaissance Antique Lighting 
Revival Lighting 
Schoolhouse Electric 


_ 


Though white 
glass globes 
were the way to 
simulate natural 
light, by the 
Depression manu- 
facturers were 
brightening them 
up with colored 
bands. 
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Contact 


www.arroyo-craftsman.com 
www.brasslight.com 
www.classicillumination.com 
www.conantcustombrass.com 
www.dwr.com 
www.lightolier.com 
www.louispoulsen.com 
www.modernica.net 
www.oldcalifornia.com 


www.rejuvenation.com 


(800) 400-2776 
(800) 243-9595 
(510) 849-1842 
(800) 832-4482 
(800) 944-2233 
(508) 646-3083 
(954) 349-2525 
(323) 933-0383 
(800) 577-6679 


(888) 401-1900 


www.antique-lighting.com (800) 850-8515 
www.revivallighting.com (509) 747-4552 
www.schoolhouseelectric.com (800) 630-7113 


the work before her? The solution 

then, according to the authors, was to 

add a coved ceiling at the cabinet 

line that would reflect light down to 

the counter or table level. Other 

more specific work areas could 

take the same tack, such as lighting 

the range with a fixture under or 

inside its own cove or a ventilating 

hood. Soffit lights, an idea well ahead 

of their time, were endorsed for broad- 

casting light directly over a counter and 

could be placed either under upper cabi- 

nets or in a box strip where the upper cab- 
inets met the ceiling. 

Whatever the practice, the imperative 
was to avoid using any exposed fixtures 
within normal view unless they were 
shielded by shades or glass. By the end of 
the decade, many sages of domestic plan- 
ning had changed their stripes, recom- 
mending that “adequate lighting for the 
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Resource Card 
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Y #28 
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D #33 4 
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SCHOOLHOUSE ELECTRIC CO. 


kitchen should include, in addition to a 
semi-indirect, central ceiling fixture, a 
shaded light over each working area,’ as 
well as “soffit lights on the underside of 
cupboards.” 


Postwar (1945-1955) 
As happened earlier in the 20th century, 
the post-World War II period brought with 
it the futuristic opportunities made possi- 
ble by new materials and technologies, as 
well as a swell of nostalgia for earlier, less 
advanced times, at least as far as aesthetics 
were concerned. Both left their mark on 
the kitchen lighting of the era. 

While the abstract, freeform, and 
“atomic” fixture shapes that began to light 
avant-garde living and dining rooms in 
the late 1940s and early ‘50s (see “Lights, 
Camera, Blastoff: 1950s Lighting,” 
September/October 2005) influenced 
kitchens somewhat, the real impact was 
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from a new light source: the fluorescent 
lamp. Like plastics and other new tech- 
nologies that matured quickly in service 
of the war effort, fluorescents really 
came into their own for residential use 
after World War II, especially for 
kitchens. First attempted in the early 
1930s, the fluorescent lamp was tout- 

ed as being as much a lighting revo- 
lution as the carbon filament incan- 
descent lamp and the light source of 
the future, given that it was “an elec- 
tronic device, at one with radio, televi- 
sion, x-ray, and the electronic eye,’ accord- 
ing to literature of the day. Indeed, indus- 
trial tube and ring shapes were quick to 
find a home in the postwar kitchen, with 
its laboratory look of manmade counter 
and cabinet materials. “Fluorescent light- 
ing is especially well adapted to the 
kitchen,” suggested a 1947 guide, “avoiding 
the heat of incandescent lamps,’ and “easi- 
ly placed under wall cabinets.” Though 
tastemakers lamented the fluorescent’s 
limited adaptability in shapes and sizes for 
decorative rooms, in a kitchen empty of 
ornament, that was a minor trade-off com- 
pared to the advantages of copious 
amounts of cool, soft, economical light 
that intensified blues, greens, and yellows, 
some of the favorite colors of the day. 


Fluorescent fixtures flourished in kitchens after 1945, where the advantages of 
cool, copious light overcame fluorescent’s lack of stylistic panache. 
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Automotive styling was quick to 
migrate to 1940s and ‘50s lighting, 
especially in the form of fluted sur- 
faces and chrome finishes. 


At the same time that many kitchens 
embraced the clean, continuous machine 
appearance of America’s industrial image, 
others, in direct contrast, turned the clock 
back to the innocence of an earlier hand- 
made age. The unprecedented housing 
boom of the postwar period reignited 
America’s long-running love affair with all 
things Colonial but in new forms adapted 
to the social needs of the era, such as the 
developments full of identical Cape Cod 
houses. By this logic, kitchens could natu- 
rally be fitted with wrought-iron chande- 
liers or sconces that shed the light from 
electrified candles on cabinets of knotty 
pine and resilient tile floors of faux brick. 
Or, in some permutations, the light over 
the kitchen table, where the family was 
now more likely to eat, could be a wagon 
wheel emblematic of that other lost 
American Eden: the Old West. It was a 
can-do time, and no matter what stylistic 
message you wanted to send in a kitchen, 
lighting manufacturers were ready to help 
make it happen. tè 


(@ MORE FROM OLDHOUSEJOURNAL.COM 


For related stories online, see “Let There Be 
Light for Everyone” and “New Light on Old 
Kitchens.” Just click to “The Magazine” sec- 
tion, and go to the alphabetical list of recent 
features. 
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In the 19th century, if you mentioned nails you were 
talking about cut nails, not the round-shank wire nails 
of today but a four-sided type that tapers to a blunt 
point. Machine-made rather than hand-forged, cut nails 
were one of the innovations that revolutionized con- 
struction by the 1830s, and they remained ubiquitous 
into the 20th century because of their superior grip- 
ping ability. Cut nails still hold their place for specialty 
applications and restoration work. You can find them 
in more than 20 traditional patterns at Tremont Nail 
(www.tremontnail.com), a manufacturer for more 
than 185 years. Circle 36 on the resource card. 


Fasteners 


and Frttings 
Lost Foun 


Places to find the prosaic hardware that holds old houses 


hough the category known as building hardware is 

based, more or less, on items made of metal, it has 

always embraced an incredibly wide range of prod- 

ucts. Hardware ads of the past offered everything 
from screws and bolts to horseshoes and ice skates; from saws, 
locks, and hinges to lamp parts and plumbing supplies. An impor- 
tant part of the business was the strictly functional fasteners and 
fittings that connect the parts of a building, from simple cabinet 
catches to the lowly nail. Although today you may have better luck 
finding these products in the pages of a 1909 Sears catalog than on 
the shelves of a big-box store, fortunately there are still savvy sup- 
pliers ready to fill your needs. Sè 


By GorDoN Bock 
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Small things mean a lot when you're trying to finish 
the working parts of an old house. For instance, 
many locks and hinges cast in Olde English or Arts & 
Crafts designs won't look right unless they're 
attached with pyramid-head screws or spikes, and 
some bathroom towel bars and rings are useless 
without V-shaped clips to hold them to the wall. Then 
there's those pantry doors that won't stay shut 
unless you give a spin to a cupboard turn button. Not 
to worry. These fittings and many more are in ample 
supply at Crown City Hardware (www.crowncity 
hardware.com). Circle 37 on the resource card. 


Replacement kitchen fittings 
such as icebox latches were 
once stock items in hardware 
stores a century ago. A gener- 
ation later, you could probably 
buy cabinet pulls in Bakelite 
colors. Today, one of your best 
bets for a source is VanDyke’s 
Restorers (www.vandykes. 
com), with hundreds of parts 
as unique as bed connectors. 
Circle 38 on the resource card. 
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Often found across windows, draw- 
ers, and even trap doors, flush ring 
pulls provide a grasp that doesn’t get 
in the way, and venerable manufac- 
turer Baldwin (www.baldwinhard 
ware.com) carries a nice assortment. 
Baldwin is also well stocked with 
decorative hinge tips, such as the 
steeple design so common in the late- 

19th century, and even quad- 

rant catches for Dutch 

doors. Circle 39 on the 
resource card. 


MORE FROM 
OLDHOUSE- 
JOURNAL.COM 


For a related story 
online, see “In Search 
of Arts & Crafts 
Hardware.” Just click to 
“The Magazine” sec- 
tion, and go to the 
alphabetical list of 
recent features. 
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Counter 


The workhorse of kitchens from any era, countertops have come in a wide range of 
materials over the past 150 years, presenting a wealth of historical options for today. 


Wood in the form of wide boards is 
the earliest and most common materi- 
al for islands (below) and continuous 
countertops but was also joined into 
blocks. 


A 
i: 
Á 


These counters (right) in a butler’s 
pantry in Berkeley, California, are origi- 
nal to the house and endured a coat of 
pink paint during the 1950s. 


hese days, the only kitchen ele- 

ment used more often than the 

microwave is your countertop; 

you can never have enough of 
it. Its where you follow recipes, chop, stir 
and mix, but also where you pay bills, take 
messages, and help with homework. 
Counters must be attractive and resilient, 
unfazed by heat, knife jabs, and countless 
spills. Modern countertops, such as those 
made of solid acrylic resin, are popular 
because they hold up so well, but if you live 
in a historic house, they can look odd and 
out of place. Thankfully, traditional coun- 
tertop materials are still widely available 
and can help you create a warm and his- 
torically appropriate work surface that can 
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weather modern demands. The problem is 
that there are so many traditional materi- 
als available today that choosing an appro- 
priate countertop for your kitchen can be 
the most challenging design decision you 
make. Stone, wood, steel, tile, and plastic 
laminates are all viable options, but each 
has strengths and weaknesses that must 
be carefully considered. 


Wood 

The universal building material in North 
America has always been the most com- 
mon natural countertop material and is 
appropriate in almost every era of house. 
The earliest wood counters were wide 
boards, usually softwood but also hard- 
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wood. By the early 20th century, wood 
was also popular as butcher block (strips 
joined mechanically or with adhesive to 
make a solid surface). A butcher-block 
counter is highly practical because it can 
be used as a cutting surface. 

Because wood is porous, counters 
must be kept clean and properly main- 
tained. Wood can be particularly problem- 
atic around the sink and stove, where it is 
exposed to water, grease, and heat. As 
butcher block and other wood counters 
wear, often they can be easily refurbished 
with sanding and planing, and an applica- 
tion of lemon juice or diluted chlorine 
bleach can lighten stains. If they are not 
used as a cutting surface, wide-board 
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LINDA SVENDSEN 


By Kim A. O'CONNELL 


Marbie’s cool, 
smooth surface 
was long consid- 
ered the ideal 
place for making 
pastry, which 
explains the posi- 
tioning of this 
marble slab atop 
the built-in sugar 
and flour bins. 


Hv Deian 
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counters can be clear finished; food-serv- 
ice-safe coatings, such as salad bowl fin- 
ish, are an excellent choice. 


Tile 


Beginning in the late-19th century, ceram- 
ic tile was often used as a backsplash and 
sometimes as a countertop material 
valued for its durability, artful beauty, and 
affordability. Today’s choices include 
glazed tiles with a high-gloss surface and 
unglazed tiles, such as quarry tiles. 

The downside of tile was and is that it 
can crack, and the grout can get dirty or 
spall out. If glass or ceramic dishes fall on 
tile, it will often break. Some tiles are 
more vulnerable than others: Glazed tile 
scratches easily; quarry tile can soak up 
spills and moisture; and decorative tile 
may be too delicate to use for anything 
other than a backsplash. Most of the prob- 
lems related to tile countertops are a result 
of improper bedding, so of all the tradi- 
tional countertop materials, the installa- 
tion of tile surfaces may be the trickiest. 
On the plus side, damaged tiles can be 
replaced individually instead of the entire 
counter needing to be redone. 


Stone 

Historically, stone was a sturdy and beauti- 
ful counter material but somewhat rare. 
Still, it wasn’t unusual for large kitchens to 
have a marble counter area because mar- 
ble’s smooth, cool surface was ideal for 
making bread, pastry, and sweets. Today, 
marble, soapstone, slate, and granite are 
all widely used in period kitchens. 

Soapstone, first marketed for kitchens 
in the mid-19th century, is smooth and yet 
rugged, impervious to nearly all substances 
and chemicals. Slate is widely available in a 
range of thicknesses and in two general fin- 
ishes: polished like soapstone and natural. 
Finally, granite—the most expensive type 
of stone used for counters—is heralded for 
its strength and elegance. 

The drawback to stone is that it is 
more porous than one might expect— 
marble, for instance, is prone to stains and 
etching from acidic foods such as toma- 
toes—and must be sealed to prevent 
cracks and stains from setting in. Because 
of their weight, stone counters must be 
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Laminates were a breakthrough in durability and stain resistance, and also came 
in great colors, such as this red linen Formica pattern from the 1950s Ali-Electric 
House, a model home built by the Kansas City Power and Lighting Co. 


carefully supported, and base cabinets 
require the structural capacity to hold 
them. Stone is also pretty expensive to 
install, so some traditional homeowners 
might elect to use marble or granite slabs 
in just one section of the kitchen. Another 
option is to use stone tiles, which combine 
the look of a stone countertop with the 
cost-effectiveness and ease of replacement 
of ceramic tiles. 


Metal 

Sheet metal was a fixture in many kitchens 
in the late-19th century, when homeown- 
ers pumped water into wet and dry sinks 
lined with copper or nickel silver (an alloy 
of copper, nickel, and zinc). Metal soon 


made the progression from sinks to coun- 
tertops of zinc, tin, nickel, or galvanized 
iron. By the 1920s and °30s, a copper and 
nickel alloy called Monel became popular 
for counters and cabinets alike, thanks to a 
popular advertising campaign. Another 
early century option was enameled metal, 
which had an opaque coating fused to iron 
or steel that allowed homeowners to 
experiment with a range of colors while 
enjoying the strength of metal. 

By the 1950s, however, Monel and 
other metals had been replaced by stain- 
less steel as a popular counter alternative. 
Proponents of stainless-steel kitchens laud 
the material’s near indestructibility and its 
ease of use and maintenance. Although 
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A less common countertop material, tile allowed for great expression and color 
combinations, such as the decor in this kitchen circa 1940, and was appreciated 
for its practicality because damaged tiles could be replaced individually. 


most people now associate stainless steel 
with high-tech professional kitchens, it is 
perfectly appropriate for a mid-20th-cen- 
tury house. While stainless steel can show 
cuts and spots over time, buffing often can 
reduce those imperfections. 


Laminates 

Plastic laminates, such as Formica, have 
been around for more than 50 years and 
can be a delightful option for a mid-centu- 
ry home. Laminates are widely known for 
their easy cleaning, decorative beauty, and 
resistance to water and stains, and now are 
easy to find in a host of period patterns. 
Formica, for example, was recently reis- 
sued in its iconic Boomerang pattern, and 
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Wilsonart can custom-replicate any pat- 
tern. Laminates suit older houses, too, 
especially if the material is detailed to 
resemble more traditional choices such as 
wood or stone. 

Installation makes a difference in 
how traditional synthetics appear. Most 
modern installations use a self-edge treat- 
ment in which a strip of material is affixed 
to the front edge of the countertop. 
Counters from the 1940s and 50s, though, 
often used metal edging, which can be 
used today for a period look. 

Since the development of the modern 
kitchen, counters have been an important 
unifying element, visually and physically 
tying kitchens together. Weighing your 


CHRISTIAN KORAB 


Durable and beautiful, stone also has a 
continuous color that hides chips, as in 
these counters from 1913. 


ANDY OLENICK 


Metal was often used around wet 
areas, such as this sink of German sil- 
ver—an alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel. 


decorative needs against a material’s 
strengths and history will help you avoid 
making a counterproductive kitchen in- 
stallation. Fortunately, there’s an array of 
traditional materials to choose from for 
today’s countertops. i 


Kim A. O'Connell is a freelance writer 
based in Arlington, Virginia. Her work has 
been published in Preservation, Traditional 
Building, Eco-structure, and 
ArchitectureWeek, among others. 
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As linoleum returns in 
popularity for the eco 
set, creative installation 
steps make it the ideal 
flooring, once again, for 
period kitchens. 


By STEVE JORDAN 
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When my wife, Lisa, and 

I shopped for a floor cover- 

ing to complement the 

newly remodeled kitchen 
in our 75-year-old house, we discovered 
that linoleum was the perfect fit. 
While some people might dismiss this 
old-fashioned material as quaint, I knew 
that history had proven its durability. 
Because the color in linoleum goes all the 
way through the material, the design won't 
wear off. Also, linoleum is neither brutally 
hard like the commercial vinyl tiles in 
our last kitchen nor soft enough to be cut 
by falling utensils (like our parents’ 
padded vinyl floors, which ruptured into 
wounds at the drop of a knife). Linoleum 
has other pluses, too. It didnt remind us of 


STEVE JORDAN 


the cheesy sheet flooring we had grown up 
with, it isn’t prohibitively expensive, and it 
provided the historic appearance we were 
looking for. Maybe best of all, linoleum is 
a green product, both hypoallergenic and 
biodegradable. It even smells good, like the 
linseed oil from which it is made. While 
manufacturers suggest that linoleum be 
installed professionally, we decided to 
tackle the job ourselves. It proved to be a 
manageable undertaking, without any 
major snafus. Here’s how we did it. 


Getting Started 

We knew that we wanted our floor to look 
historically accurate, with tiles as close as 
possible to 9” square, the size that pre- 
vailed the first half of the last century and 
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which were more in proportion to the 
room's size. Because our supplier only 
offered linoleum in sheets and 20” 
squares, we had to start with a special 
order, asking the company to cut each 20” 
square to yield four 10” tiles. 

Our next task was to prepare the floor. 
For any resilient flooring installation, the 
substrate must be as secure, seamless, and 
smooth as possible to avoid joints or mov- 
ing boards that will show up as blemishes 
in the finished floor over time, and this 
rule is doubly true for a material as soft 
and conforming as linoleum. The standard 
practice is to lay smooth-faced ¥” Lauan 
plywood over the subfloor, fastening the 
sheets every 6” or so with ring-shank nails 
with all joints staggered. Because our sub- 
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floor was new tongue-and-groove ply- 
wood that had been carefully glued and 
screwed to our old floor, I decided this 
surface would be smooth enough if we 
went over any imperfections with poly- 
ester filler and a good sanding. 

Experience had taught me a few 
preparation tricks to help with edges later. 
I knew to leave the kick boards off the cab- 
inets so that we could extend the linoleum 
slightly beneath them for a seamless fin- 
ish. I also undercut the door casings at the 
floor, so that we could slip the tiles under 
the trim for a perfect fit. At the walls, my 
/,” shoe moulding gave me /s” or so of wig- 
gle room for any less-than-perfect meas- 
urements. 


Choosing a Pattern 
Linoleum tiles offer many patterns to 
choose from to create a floor design. For 
example, you can lay tiles in even rows that 
are square to the walls, set them diagonal- 
ly to create a diamond design, alternate the 
grain—that slight marbling characteristic 
of linoleum—from tile to tile for a basket 
weave effect, or alternate it in rows of tiles 
to mix things up a bit. You can zigzag tiles 
in different colors or form a solid field bor- 
dered by a contrasting shade. It’s even pos- 
sible to inlay a hand-cut design for an infi- 
nite variety of original floors (see “Inlay 
Terms,’ January/February 2004). 

We chose to lay our tiles in two con- 
trasting colors, blue and green, alternating 
them in a diagonal pattern across the 
kitchen. Though a diagonal plan is a bit 
more demanding for laying out and for 
cutting materials, it tends to be more inter- 
esting and makes the room appear larger, 
at least to our eyes. 

Before committing to the pattern, we 
mocked it up first by cutting construction 
paper to the approximate size and color of 
the tiles and laying it across about a quarter 
of the floor. This exercise helped us 1) judge 
whether our color choices were too bold or 
just right, 2) compare the diagonal plan to 
laying tiles square to the walls, and 3) see 
how the tiles could be laid most efficiently, 
especially where they met walls and cabi- 
nets. Making the best use of every tile was 
important because we did not want to have 
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The subfloor 
should be as 
smooth as possi- 
ble. Wearing a 
protective mask, 
Lisa (above) 
sands blemishes 
that were 
plugged with a 
polyester filler. 
The technique 
formed an 
almost perfect 
subfloor, but a 
few small seams 
eventually 
telegraphed 
through, which 
Lisa points out 
to Steve. 
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to order another $250 worth of materials 
simply to gain a few more tiles in each color. 


Setting to Work 
With the floor as clean as possible and our 
supplies—adhesive, notched trowels, 
straight edges, razor knives, rubber ham- 
mer, duster brush, and rags—right at 
hand, we got to work. First we laid out the 
installation by popping a few carpenter’s 
chalk lines to guide us. We began the lay- 
out by calculating the center point of the 
pattern in the room, which was important 
for two reasons. In our case, we wanted to 
bisect the door opening from the dining 
room to create a pleasing appearance with 
the tiles, and evenly proportioning the pat- 
tern in the room would allow us to employ 
the tile cut-offs (half pieces) on the oppo- 
site side of the room, or in every other row 
on the same side. 

Once we were satisfied with our lay- 
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Popping a car- 
penter’s chalk 
line (above) helps 
to center the 
pattern across 
the floor and 
keep tiles in 


alignment. 


Carefully wig- 
gling floor tiles 
as you place 
helps 


s 
seat them in the 


adhesive. 


A RESILIENT HISTORY 


Linoleum was patented in England in 1863 by Frederick Walton, 
a rubber manufacturer, as an inexpensive alternative to tile or 
masonry floors. The original 
formula included linseed oil, 
wood powder, ground cork, 
and pine resin that were 
adhered to jute backing. 
Because the flooring was 
based on flax seed oil, 
Walton named his inven- 
tion for its Latin roots: 
linum for flax and oleum 
for oil. The product was 
improved over the 
years, and because the 
color and pattern 
extended all the way 
through the material, 
it was durable, pop- 
ular, and sold for more 
than 100 years. 
Simulating mosaic 
and encaustic tile 
or even area rugs, 
linoleum was used 
as a wall-to-wall 
floor covering and 
also as an area 


covering in 
kitchens, dining 
rooms, living T kei 
inoleum peake 
m ro 5 

rooms, bedrooms between 1900 and 1950, when 
and closets. 5 . 

polin was advertisements touted its easy 

19o p! maintenance, durability, and fun col- 
always a high- ors (above). Initially, tiles were pro- 


quality product, 
and during its hey- 
day from about 
1900 to 1950, the 
color combinations 
were endless. Installers attended schools to master the numer- 
ous techniques required to design, install, and inlay the materi- 
als to meet exacting customer expectations shaped by high- 
end examples seen in popular magazines. Unfortunately, 
linoleum became so popular that it spawned many cheap imita- 
tions, usually surface-printed products that required frequent 
waxing or varnish to protect their fragile finishes. Thus, like 
Kleenex, the name linoleum became used ubiquitously, and its 
identity was cheapened by inferior imitators. By the 1970s, vari- 
ous petrochemical-based flooring products were perceived as 
more modern and lower maintenance, and had surpassed 
linoleum in sales, which put an end to U.S.-based production. 
Since the 1990s, however, linoleum has gained a new market 
for its environment-friendly qualities, leading to increased avail- 
ability of products from Europe, where it has never 
gone out of production. 


duced in three patterns: granite, 
marble, and jaspé. Possible floor 
combinations (below) were endless. 
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STEVE JORDAN 


Careful cuts 
(above) and 
some basic 
knowledge of 
geometry are all 
that’s required 
to fit edges 
seamlessly. 
Handy tools are 
a framing square 
and a carpen- 
ter's profile 
gauge for meas- 
uring unusual 
angles. 
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out lines, we began setting tiles. First we 
spread about two square feet of special 
linoleum adhesive with a notched trowel, 
then carefully placed about four tiles, lin- 
ing them up as straight as possible while 
trying to keep the mastic off their surface. 
If we did get adhesive on a tile, we quickly 
wiped it off with a cloth and a little water. 
(You can remove mastic after it’s dry with 
mineral spirits.) When we had four tiles 
laid to our liking, we pounded them down 
soundly with our rubber hammer to set 
them and moved on. Occasionally, we 
turned a pattern in the wrong direction— 
it’s easy to do this after staring at tiles for 
awhile—but they were easy to pull up and 
reset. If, however, you have to remove tiles 
the next day, insert a stiff putty knife 
under the tile and slowly work it loose. 

Our biggest challenge was keeping the 
lines straight. Because our specially cut 
tiles didnt come from the factory, they 
had slight variations in their dimensions. 
Consequently, we sometimes had to fudge 
the alignment of individual tiles in order 
to keep the row looking straight. Overall, 
laying the field tiles was simple and fast, 
which is a good thing because you want to 
work expediently once you apply the adhe- 
sive, or it will begin to set up. 


il Removing the 
cabinet kick- 
boards before 
installation 
allows the place- 
ment of tiles 
beneath them 
(left), making for 
a perfectly fin- 
ished floor edge 
after the job has 
been finished 
and kickboards 
are back in 


place. 
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We took extra care cutting the edge 
tiles because we had ordered only enough 
linoleum to finish the floor. If we made too 
many mistakes, we'd have to buy two more 
boxes of materials, one in each color. 

We had only one out-of-square wall 
in our kitchen, and here we used a carpen- 
ter’s bevel gauge to copy the angles. A bevel 
gauge is useful for all cuts if the room is 

slightly or significantly out-of-square. 

As for pipes, we measured, cut the 
hole, and then made another cut to the 
edge of the tile so it could be carefully 

maneuvered around the pipe. We cut the 
tiles with a sharp razor knife while they 
were placed on a board, using a carpenter’s 
speed square or framing square as a 
straightedge. You could use a carpenter’s 
profile gauge to measure weird or unusual- 
ly shaped (not straight) areas. A sharp 
rasp was fine for cleaning up minor imper- 
fections on tile edges and for making 
minor adjustments. Knee pads are handy 
to have too, but we used a gardener’s foam 
knee pad. 

In the end, we ran out of tiles as the 
project neared completion and had to use 
various scraps under our refrigerator. 
Manufacturers recommend not walking 
on the floor for about three days to allow 
it to set completely, but you can lay ply- 
wood over the floor and walk carefully. 

Our floor has held up great. After 
five years of extreme wear with two 
young children, two sloppy adults, and 
an 80-pound dog, we're still pleased 

with linoleum’s durability and pati- 

na. Whether it is dull with wear or 
shiny from a fresh cleaning, our floor is 
always beautiful and a delight to walk on. 

Sometimes, it’s the tried-and-true, low- 

tech solutions that are the best fit for old 

houses, and sometimes, the answers are 
right under our feet. fè 
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For related stories online, see “A Clearer View 
of Floor Finishes,” “From Roofing to Flooring,” 


“Inlay Terms,” “Old and Underfoot,” “Removing 


Linoleum Glue,” “Soft Shoe’n,” and “Wood 
Flooring Q&A.” Just click to “The Magazine” 


section, and go to the alphabetical list of recent 


features. 
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Currently, there are three companies manufacturing 
linoleum: Forbo, based in Europe; Armstrong, which oper- 
ates in the United States; and Tarkett in Canada. 
The color palette is extensive—Armstrong's 
Marmorette and Granette lines alone come in 58 shades. 
While linoleum in its first wave of popularity was a resi- 
dential product, today it is predominantly put to commercial 
use in places such as schools, hospitals, and showrooms. 
For this reason, most linoleum is sold in large sheets that 
require cutting and installation by specialists. That's why it 
can be hard to find someone knowledgeable or enthusiastic 
about linoleum at your big-box home improvement store. 
However, it is becoming more user-friendly for do-it-your- 
selfers. For example, Forbo now offers precut squares, and 
in 2005 the company introduced a product called Click, 
linoleum squares on an HDF board with a cork backing that 
fit together tongue-and-groove style. It's also possible to find 
accommodating suppliers who will take sheets or large 
squares and cut them down to size for you. 


Samples of floor 
combinations 
from a 1950s-era 
linoleum book 
show an array of 
original patterns. 
With linoleum, 
the only limit is 
your imagination. 
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Before becom- 
ing a house 
museum, Tudor 
Place was 
home to one 
family between 
1805 and 1983. 
Multiple renova- 
tions, including 
a full-scale mod- 
ernization of 
the house in 
1914, made it 
difficult to pin- 
point an appro- 
priate period for 
restoring the 
kitchen. 


J NECIALONA 
TO BUILD ON 


By CATHERINE SISKOS 


Tudor Place’s 
1914 kitchen had 
a Duparquet gas- 
and coal-fired 
range that was 
replaced in the 
1960s. Biackburn 
Restoration will 
recreate the 
stove using origi- 
nal parts and 
materials. 


PHOTOS COURESTY OF TUDOR PLACE EXCEPT WHERE NOTED 


ike patients in critical condi- 

tion, old houses under renova- 

tion have a way of raising 

tough questions. The situation 
was no different at Tudor Place, where 
efforts to restore the kitchen first began a 
year ago. Built by Martha Washington's 
granddaughter and completed in 1816, 
Tudor Place sits so high on a Washington, 
DC, hillside that the house’s original 
inhabitants could watch the Capitol build- 
ing burn more than two miles away at the 
hands of the British in 1814. Aside from 
the illustrious family connections and 
grand Federal-period architecture, what 
made the house especially significant was 
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The 1910-1925 


Bee 


PELI 
SEP EGRS 


DENNIS MCWATERS. 


The restoration of a kitchen in a 


house museum raises questions 


and solutions that will resonate 


with many old-house owners. 


that it had been owned and occupied by 
one family, the Peters, for nearly 180 years 
before becoming a house museum in 1983. 
“The house is a window onto 200 years of 
American history, not through the eyes of 
famous people but ordinary people,” says 
Tudor Place’s executive director, Leslie 
Buhler. “You can talk about domestic life 
and national events in the same breath? 
No room at Tudor Place was more 
ordinary than the kitchen. Tacked onto the 
house’s west wing in 1876 and then 
remodeled in 1914, the kitchen had the 
stark simplicity typical of its day. With 
windows on two sides, the room formed a 
square that contained a built-in china cup- 
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board from the original 1876 kitchen, two 
sinks (one at each end of a single L-shaped 
counter), and centered against the west 
wall, a massive gas- and coal-fired 
Duparquet stove. Except for the china cup- 
board, all of the 1914 fixtures were 
replaced with gleaming stainless steel 
counters, new appliances, and an elaborate 
range hood, built to vent through the roof, 
when the kitchen was remodeled a second 
time in 1960. Over the years, however, 
water leaked from outside, where the range 
hood penetrated the roof, to damage the 
walls and ceiling, but that was just the 
beginning of the problems that were 
uncovered as the restoration was under- 


kitchen at May- 
mont in Rich- 
mond, Virginia 
(left), helped 
Ann Steuart 
and Leslie 
Buhler (below, 
from left to 
right) envision 
how Tudor 
Piace’s kitchen 
might have 
looked. Study- 
ing architectural 
plans from the 
1914 renovation 
supplied details 
about the 
room's fixtures 


way. More disturbing, the leaks had led to 
the scourge of homeowners everywhere— 
termites—and the damage extended from 
the floor to the rafters. “You could literally 
pull out sections of the roof joists. They 
were like tobacco leaves, old brown strips 
that the termites had completely chewed 
away, says Ted Eayrs, a partner at 
Blackburn Restoration, the company 
brought in to restore the kitchen. 

In an instant, the project had gone 
from remaking a kitchen so that it was his- 
torically appropriate to saving the struc- 
ture altogether without putting the rest of 
the house at risk. In an effort to strike the 
right balance between preservation and 
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renovation, Buhler and curator Ann 
Steuart found themselves grappling with 
many of the same dilemmas that sooner or 
later confound all old-house owners. 
Although the kitchen is still far from 
restored, the decisions that Buhler and 
Steuart were forced to make can provide 
old-house owners everywhere with insight 
about how to handle their own trouble- 
some restoration questions. 


Which Historic Period? 
Long before the termite damage was dis- 
covered, Buhler and Steuart ran into a 
more basic dilemma: Which historic peri- 
od should the kitchen represent? Tudor 
Place spanned nearly two centuries of 
family life, and for much of that time the 
kitchen was housed in a portion of the 
house that later became a servant's dining 
hall and butler’s pantry. Nothing re- 
mained from that pre-1876 kitchen. 
Turning the clock back to 1876, when 
the kitchen addition was built, seemed log- 
ical except for two glaring concerns: There 
was little documentation to support how 
the kitchen looked then, and the entire 
house’s infrastructure, including the 
kitchen, had been completely modernized 
in 1914, with new electrical wiring, 
plumbing, and fixtures. Buhler and Steuart 
had a treasure trove of architectural draw- 
ings, family papers, even receipts for the 
fixtures, all from the 1914 renovation. 
They could identify the kitchen sinks 
down to the dimensions, year, style, and 


The 1914 floor 
plan indicates 
that the china 
cupboard, the 
only remnant of 
the 1876 kitch- 
en, shifted po- 
sition so that it 
was centered 
against a wall. 
The square in 
front of the L- 
shaped work- 
space marks 
the cistern’s 
location in the 
ficor. 
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manufacturer (Motts Pierrepont, nickel 
plated with roll rims). They knew that the 
hearth was red-painted cement and laid 
on a concrete base, and that the chimney 
had terra cotta flue linings. They could 
even identify the overhead light fixture, an 
E.E Brooks gas and electric chandelier. 

While fixtures could always be 
changed to represent Steuart’s best guess 
for how the 1876 kitchen looked, the infra- 
structure could not be undone. “We could 
not go back to 1876 without doing major 
deconstruction,’ says Buhler, who decided 
to restore the kitchen to 1914 instead. 


What Goes and What Stays? 

When it came to saving the termite-dam- 
aged structure, however, determining an 
appropriate historic period was the least of 
Buhler’s worries. After Eayrs and his col- 


leagues from Blackburn Restoration 
removed the 1960 range hood, he discov- 
ered that everything behind it had rotted, 
and the roof joists werent even making 
contact with the west wall; using a probe, 
Eayrs could tap the metal roof from inside 
the kitchen. Meanwhile, the range hood 
that protruded through the roof had 
created angles that trapped water. Com- 
pounding the problem, the roof had been 
constructed of copper and iron, and where 
these metals met, galvanic action had 
occurred, accelerating the roof’s corrosion 
so that moisture had a way in. It was a sub- 
tle problem that had created an ideal envi- 
ronment for termites to thrive. 

The situation wasnt much better 
when Eayrs picked up the 1960s tile floor, 
which was laid over Masonite and had 
replaced the original 1914 maple flooring. 


This photograph 
of the back of 
Tudor Place 
was taken 
shortly after 
the 1876 addi- 
tion of the one- 
storey kitchen, 
part of which is 
visible at the 
far right. The 
two-storey, 
hipped-roof 
structure adja- 
cent to the 
kitchen housed 
the butler’s 
pantry anda 
servants’ dining 
hall. 
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Although the floor was built over a crawl 
space, no subfloor existed beneath the 
Masonite, and at one end, a cistern had 
been used to store water before the kitchen 
had indoor plumbing. Here, too, the moist 
environment contributed to termites, and 
the joists, like those in the ceiling, had rot- 
ted. Eayrs believed that the problem pre- 
dated the 1960 renovation, when the ter- 
mite-damaged floor beams were support- 
ed rather than replaced. “The floor was 
profoundly unsafe, and certainly I couldn't 
have recommended that they continue to 
retain the beams,’ says Eayrs. 

Not everyone agreed. Buhler had con- 
sulted a slew of experts, from historic con- 
servationists to restoration architects, 
along with directors at other house muse- 
ums and Tudor Place’s own advisory com- 
mittee, which had to approve any changes 
Buhler made. You question “how much 
should you destroy, and you want it to be a 
consensus, says Buhler. At least one of the 
directors from another house museum 
thought Buhler was making a terrible mis- 
take by electing to replace all the joists in 
the roof and floor as recommended by 
Eayrs and Jeff Baker, a restoration archi- 
tect with Mesick, Cohen, Wilson, and 
Baker. 

But safety and limited finances con- 
cerned Buhler. “We knew people would be 
walking through here on house tours,” she 
says, and Buhler didn’t want to spend 
money shoring up the beams when the 
odds were high that the issue would need 
to be revisited at a later date. In any case, 
the beams would be hidden behind a new 
floor and a plaster ceiling, giving her more 
freedom to change structural elements 
that would never be visible anyway. Also, 
keeping the structure dry was paramount, 
because where there was damp, there 
would surely be termites. In the end, it was 
okay to sacrifice individual historic com- 
ponents if it ensured that the overall struc- 
ture remained viable. 


Modern or Authentic Materials? 

One consolation for sacrificing the beams 
was that their construction was nothing 
exceptional. “The building technology in 
1876 was not that far off from the technol- 
ogy used today,’ says Baker, who recom- 
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mended using a combination of old and 
new materials as replacements. In the 
floor, the cistern will be drained, the area 
left to dry out before being filled with 
gravel, and the roof drain lines redirected 
so that water won't continue to flow into 
the cistern. The contractors will build a 
subfloor of pressure-treated plywood and 
lay a new maple floor on top. While the 
new floor beams will be yellow pine and 
treated with borate (an eco-friendly ter- 
mite repellant), the roof joists, which were 
originally oak, will use hard pine salvaged 
from old mills—wood that is denser than 
modern material and more resistant to rot. 

Compared to the rest of the structure, 
the interior walls, including the china cup- 
board, were in good condition. The walls, 
which consist of plaster and then a canvas 
covering material (possibly used to create 
a more uniform surface that was easier to 
clean), will be stripped of the fabric and 
then repainted an off-white color identi- 
fied from paint analysis. 

As for the roof, the cause of so many 
of the room’s structural problems, Buhler 
is taking no chances. It will be replaced 
with one metal, copper, and even the joists 
will be capped in copper to keep moisture 
out. That may be inconsistent with the 
original construction, but ultimately, says 
Baker, “We want to perpetuate the struc- 
ture, not its failures.” fh 


Built-in china cup- 
boards (left and 
below), similar to 
those in the 
kitchen, line a 
wall in the but- 
ler’s pantry. 
Historically, most 
cabinetry was 
found in the but- 
ler's pantry 
rather than in the 
kitchen. 


The metal contraption lurking beneath 
the china cupboard may look like a 
radiator but, in fact, it’s a plate 
warmer. 


(@ MORE FROM OLDHOUSEJOURNAL.COM 


For a related story online, see “What Date Do 
| Restore To?” Just click to “The Magazine” 
section, and go to the alphabetical list of 
recent features. 
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Improving 
a house’s 
thermal 
efficiency 
starts with 


using the right 


materials 
and methods 
in an unfin- 
ished attic. 


í friends tease us a lot about what 
\  —# it must cost to heat our 225- 
] year-old, Federal-style home, 
a not because their teeth chatter 
while they sit in our parlor, but because old 
houses are notorious for drafts and escap- 
ing heat. While it’s true that our house has 
plenty of air circulation, my husband Peter 
and I are comfortable throughout our 
Maine winters (and our fuel bills are not 
that bad), because we have taken steps to 
address energy drains while protecting the 
historic elements that give our house the 
character we love so much. One way we did 
it was by adding insulation in our attic. 
Ideally, all areas in a house that are 
susceptible to heat transfer should be in- 
sulated for maximum energy efficiency, 
but that’s a luxury when youre working on 
a finished building, especially an old house 
with many idiosyncrasies. Though adding 
insulation to an unfinished attic is one of 
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nsulation 


PETER LORD 


By NOELLE LORD 


PETER LORD 


The dimensions of the bays (voids) between joists usually determine the amount 
of attic insulation, but it’s possible to add more by raising the floor on furring. 
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the most popular home improvements, 
installing it incorrectly or using inappro- 
priate materials can have adverse conse- 
quences because insulation changes the 
way heat and moisture behave in a house. 
Before jumping on the attic insulation 
bandwagon, take the time to select the 
right products and install them under the 
right conditions so that you get the results 
you want without unexpected conse- 
quences. 


The fe 
Before buying 
your needs. First, measure the depth of the 
floor joist space. That depth determines 
not only the thickness of the insulation 
you can accommodate but, more impor- 
tantly, its R-value—that is, the material’s 
thermal resistance or insulating ability. 
Different insulating products with the 
same thicknesses can have different R-val- 
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ues and be different to work with. You want 
insulation that fits the joist space snuggly 
and has the highest possible thermal 
resistance. Experts recommend using in- 
sulation that ranges from R-38 to R-60 for 
attic floors, but that may not be possible in 
an old house. In our case, the joist space 
measured about 9” deep, which only 
allowed us an R-value of 30 for an 8”-thick 
fiberglass blanket roll, unless we wanted to 
raise the floor. 

When we installed insulation in our 
attic recently, our first task was to pull up 
the 200-year-old, ship-lapped, wide pine 
floorboards so that we could access the 
joist bays underneath and evaluate the 
project. We began by carefully removing 
the nails using various hand tools, such as 
a flat bar, cats paw, hammer, and nail 
puller. Lift the nail a little bit at a time so 
that you don’t damage the wood. Some- 
times, a particularly stubborn nail 


PETER LORD 


PETER LORD 


Left: Insulating an unfinished attic 
floor is a low-tech and relatively sim- 
ple process, but for best results it’s 
critical to understand the principles, 
materials, and your house before you 
dive in. 


Top: Never bury lights or old wiring 
under insulation. Above: We saved the 
hand-wrought nails from our attic floor 
for reuse. 


requires that you pry the board through 
the nail, but try to avoid that. When the 
nails are out, lift up the floorboards and 
begin planning your installation. 

While you can add to existing attic 
floor insulation, it pays to carefully inspect 
what's there first because it may make 
more sense to clean out entire cavities and 
install new insulation. To block heat flow, 
insulation must capture air, so any matted 
material is probably ineffective. Previous 
work on wiring or other mechanical sys- 
tems also can leave the insulation coverage 
inconsistent, and nesting pests can ruin 
entire areas. 

All thermal insulating products oper- 
ate on the same principle: They resist the 
transfer of heat as it moves from warmer 
to colder areas either by circulating air or 
by conduction through solid materials. In 
unfinished attics, fiberglass blanket rolls 
work well because they are flexible, easily 
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molded, and sized to accommodate stan- 
dard rafter, floor joist, and stud wall spac- 
ings, which is why we chose it for our proj- 
ect. To be effective however, fiberglass 
must keep its pillowy loft and not be 
exposed to high-moisture conditions such 
as a damp basement where the material 
will become compacted if it gets wet, 
negating its insulating value. 

Other insulation types suitable for 
attics are more purpose-specific. Rigid 
board foam insulation is designed for use 
where space is at a premium and you need 
the greatest possible R-value per inch. 
Though relatively expensive, this material is 
popular for insulating below grade or in 
moist conditions. We added rigid foam insu- 
lation to new plaster walls and ceilings when 
there was not enough depth (or ceiling 
height) for fiberglass, and to an attic trap 
door to prevent heat from escaping. 

Small or drafty areas may be candi- 
dates for spray foam insulation, which is 
primarily intended for use around utility 
service holes or plumbing, and for closing 
any gaps where boards or foundation 
materials meet. There is a commercial 
spray foam insulation that can be applied 
to large areas—for instance, replacing 
fiberglass in stud-wall cavities. Spray foam 
is fairly permanent, so dont spray it on 
unless youre sure of the location. 

In the past, blown-in insulation was 
the type most associated with old houses 
for the simple reason that it could be 
installed without opening up walls beyond 
a few strategic holes, but it is not without 
shortcomings. The problem is that blown- 
in insulation was designed for modern 
buildings with predictable, 16” on-center 
2x4 framing, whereas old houses often 
have unpredictable and odd-sized spaces 
in wall framing, making it difficult to 
direct the insulation where it needs to go. 
For example, the large, open cavities and 
cross-members of timber-frame construc- 
tion or even early “stick built” framing, 
along with the haphazard placement of fire 
stops (blocking) and the potential for back 
plastering (a second coat of rough plaster 
inside walls), produce too many potential 
impediments for a good installation. These 
building-specific construction methods 
also dont facilitate consistent coverage, 
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which means an installation with unpre- 
dictable R-values. As a result, you may not 
be getting what you paid for. 

Even in the best of installations, 
blown-in insulation eventually settles into 
the larger cavities, leaving no insulation 
higher up in the walls where heat tends to 
escape most. The bulk of the insulation 
then becomes compressed on lower por- 
tions of the wall, changing the dew point of 
the moist air as it leaves the building (see 
illustration below). The condensation that 
results from this change in dew point fur- 
ther compresses the insulation, trapping 
moisture, which can lead to rotting wood. 
If you think you need blown-in insulation, 
discuss your house’s structural design 
with an installer experienced in working 
on old houses. 


Keeping Moisture 

in Mind 

Whether youre insulating an unfinished 
attic or an entire house, insulation and 
ventilation go hand in hand. Daily activi- 
ties, such as showers, laundry, cooking, 
and even watering plants, pump moisture 
into indoor air, and wherever you insulate 
you are at risk of trapping that moisture, 
which can lead to rotting wood and peel- 
ing paint. Two ways to deal with these 
potential problems are 1) limiting as much 
as possible the amount of moisture that 
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Adding only insula- 
tion to a wall (A) 
keeps the exterior 
sheathing colder 

| than the living 
space. As it 
migrates through 
the wall, moist air 
reaches its dew 
point—the point at 
which vapor turns 


to water—and con- 
| denses on the 
sheathing. Includ- 
ing a vapor re- 
tarder (B) limits 
moisture migra- 
tion, while a vent- 


ed void exhausts 
any moist air that 
sneaks through. 


ee 
JOHN VAN PELT 


The Value of Vapor Retarders 
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Below: Spray foam insulation from 
cans worked well for sealing gaps in 
Bela tHe aid the building, as well as around pipes, 


loose-fill isula: thereby blocking both air flow and 
tion was com- 


: heat transfer. 
pacted and of lit- 


tle value, we 
carefully re- 
moved it using 
proper safety 
gear. Some mate- 
rials that were 
used in the past, 
such as vermicu- 
lite, can contain 
asbestos. 
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w 


PNET ee 


PETER LORD 


can enter insulation from the living-space Above: Cut fiber- 
glass batts with 


Vapor Se 1 


retarder 


Moisture 


JOHN VAN PELT 
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side and 2) ventilating the non-living- 
space side of the insulation so that mois- 
ture has a path out of the building. 
Unfinished attics are key areas for 
ventilation. Of course, you want to prevent 
heat from escaping into your attic—that’s 
why you're insulating it—but you also 
want to provide the warm air and the 
moisture it carries with a way to get out. 
These days, this goal is accomplished by 
creating a path with a combination of 
eave/soffit vents at the lowest edges of the 
roof and a continuous ridge vent along the 
top of the roof (see illustration on page 
77). Gable vents installed in the peaks of 
the gable ends will also work if sized prop- 
erly. As you insulate an unfinished attic, it 
is critical to never block this path by clog- 
ging the tight spots where rafters meet the 


a razor knife and 
a straight edge 
by working from 
the vapor 
retarder side if 
there is one (we 
used unfaced 
insulation). 
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ANDY OLENICK 


ANDY OLENICK 


A Guide to Insulation 
Terminology 


Insulation has its own vocabulary, particularly for the differ- 
ent types of materials available. Here's a brief description of 
each one. 


Fiberglass blanket rolls, the 
most common type of insula- 
tion, are fine strands of glass 
layered in fluffy batts that 
trap air. With an average R- 
value of R-3 per inch, fiber- 
glass blankets come in vari- 
ous thicknesses as well as 
widths that auaonimedate spacings for rafters, floor joists, 
and stud walls. 


Rigid foam insulation is air- 
entrained plastic formed into 
sheets, with values ranging 
from R-3 to R-7.2 per inch. 
Because of its density and 
hardness, the insulation has a 
higher R-value per inch, mak- 
ing it more resistant to air and 
water vapor, but it also costs 
more than fiberglass. 


Spray foam insulation comes 
in a can with a straw applica- 
tor so that you can reach into 
crevices. Easy to work with 
(although it expands quickly), 
the foam cures once it is 
sprayed in place to become a 
closed-cell system that air 
can't penetrate. Spray foam 
has an average R-value of R- 
5 per inch, higher than fiberglass or cellulose products. 


Blown-in insulation is loose 
material installed with pro- 
fessional air blowers through 
injection holes, usually from a 
building's exterior. At one 
time, insulation consisted of 
loose vermiculite, a naturally 
occurring mineral that fre- 
quently contains a form of 
asbestos. Today's installers 
use fiberglass or cellulose particles with R- valves of R- 2. 5 to 
R-3 per inch, which are comparable to fiberglass rolls. 


Vapor retarders are treated papers, plastic sheets, and metal- 
lic foils that inhibit the passage of water vapor and are used 
to keep moisture from migrating into insulation and associated 
parts of the building. 
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PETER LORD 


The finished 
installation shows 
how we had to 
cut batts neatly 
to fit the odd joist 
spacing of our 
timber-frame 
attic in order to 
avoid creating 
gaps. 


walls with insulation. One way to avoid 
this problem is to add rafter vents, foam or 
plastic air spacers shaped like a W that fit 
between insulation and roof decking to 
ensure a ventilation path away from your 
soffit vents. In our house, we used foam. 
The way to limit moisture migration 
in the first place is to incorporate some 
sort of vapor retarder (see illustration on 
page 74). Fiberglass batts and rolls, as well 
as rigid foam insulation, can be purchased 
with a vapor barrier on one side, or you 
can buy it separately. Vapor barriers must 
be installed facing the heated part of the 
house and never sandwiched between 
insulation layers or they will trap mois- 
ture. Barriers should be continuous, with 
no holes or open seams, to work properly. 
When insulating an unfinished attic 
floor, you won't have the option of using a 
vapor retarder if you are covering an exist- 
ing fiberglass blanket or layer of loose-fill 


insulation, but you can use a vapor 
retarder if you are removing the old insu- 
lation or none exists. The good news is 
that the most continuous vapor retarder in 
any old house is usually the multiple layers 
of paint covering the walls and ceilings. 
Low-permeability paints, such as oil- 
based primers, and wallpaper that has a 
plastic layer work best. In our attic, we 
chose not to include a vapor barrier 
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JOHN VAN PELT _ 


Uninhabited Attic 


Insulation 


Soffit veng 


because the timbers and gaps made it 
impossible to achieve a continuous seal. 
Instead, we are depending on our painted 
ceilings to retard vapor movement. 

As a general rule, when installing a 
vapor retarder experts recommend one 
square foot of free vent area per 300 square 
feet above the floor area. When no vapor 
barrier is present, the recommendation is 
one square foot of free vent area for every 
150 square feet of attic floor. 

As you install new fiberglass insula- 
tion, dont crush or cram it into a space 
because that reduces its effectiveness. The 
insulation we worked with was precut to fit 
nicely into standard 16” on-center modern 
framing joists. Of course, that didn’t apply 
to our old house, which is timber-framed, 
so we cut pieces to fit with a utility knife. 
Use a guide against the joists as you cus- 
tom-fit pieces. 

Because an unfinished attic ready for 
insulation will have everything open and 
visible, its a good opportunity to update 
any wiring; you should never insulate over 
wiring that is frayed or has worn-out cov- 
erings. If the wiring runs through joists 
perpendicularly, cut the insulation to fit 
around it. In our case, the wiring in our 
house was installed so that the insulation 
could go over and up against the ceiling 
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Vapor retarder 


Attic hatch 


mal 


light fixture with no problem. 

There should be a metal fire stop 
around the chimney at its entrance to the 
attic. If none exists, have a mason install 
one. Building codes and insurance compa- 
nies require wood to be 2” away from 
masonry. Fire stops are usually L-shaped, 
and the fiberglass should be laid up to the 
vertical part of the L. 

Once the installation is complete, fas- 
ten your floorboards back into place. If 
the boards are tongue-and-groove or ship- 
lapped, you can lay them down un-nailed 
for easy access in the future or secure them 
with power screws. Our final step was to 
install rafter vents from the soffits up 5’ or 
so, with rigid foam over them to minimize 
the problems we'd had with ice damming. 
We are also building an insulated trap door 
that will seal off the top of the full stairway 
that leads to the attic. Even though we 
couldn't attain ideal R-value standards, we 
are thrilled that the ice damming on the 
roofline is gone and our house is notice- 
ably warmer. i 


Noelle Lord operates Old House C.PR., Inc. 
(www.oldhousecpr.com) with her husband, 
Peter, and specializes in restoring historic 
surfaces. She writes from her own old house 
in Limington, Maine. 


The key points 
for insulating an 
attic floor are 1) 
maintaining a 
ventilation path in 
from the eaves 
and out through 
the roof ridge or 
gable, making 
sure not to block 
the tight spot 
atop the wall, 
and 2) blocking all 
moisture paths 
into the attic. 


| For a list of 


| see page 100. 


Plug It Up 


Persistent drafts only undermine 
efforts to insulate a house. You can 
plug up the leaks in several ways by 
1) installing storm doors and win- 
dows and then weather-stripping 
around them, 2) sealing gaps in 
structural and foundation materials 
with caulking or spray foam, and 3) 
limiting draw from chimneys and 
attic access. Windy days are the 
best time to evaluate leaks. One 
easy method for detecting them is to 
light an incense stick and hold it in 
front of various areas and openings. 
Drifting smoke indicates that there’s 
a draft. 


MORE FROM 
OLDHOUSE- 
JOURNAL.COM 


For related stories 
online, see “All 
Wrapped Up” and 
“The Ins and Outs of 
Insulated Windows.” 
Just click to “The 
Magazine” section, 
and go to the alpha- 
betical list of recent 
features. 
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Old-House Living 


At 


Hea 
of the M 


s my husband Todd and I 

walked through the circa 1900 
two-family home in Staten 

Island, New York, we were 

bowled over by its many classic old-house 
features. We loved the pocket doors and 
plaster medallions, and we'd been longing 
for beautiful woodwork and a welcoming 
front porch. Of course, the house came 
with some less charming details, too: 
crumbling plaster, sagging floors, and a 
general air of neglect, all owing to its long 
history as a duplex rental. There was also 
an odd feature: a kitchen stove housed 
inside a fireplace. While the stove arrange- 
ment gave us pause (twice in fact, because 
the setup was the same in both kitchens), 
at 3,700 square feet, the house offered the 
space we had been looking for. Undaunted 
by the challenges it presented, we decided 
to buy it but might have reconsidered if we 
knew then how vexing and inconvenient 
that stove arrangement would prove to be. 
As Todd and I started fixing up the 
first-floor rental in preparation for a ten- 
ant, we labored over how best to update the 
kitchen to maximize the storage and 
counter space. As with many old houses, 
there were many entryways to the kitchen 
(three doorways, to be exact), which cut 
down on usable space. There was also just 
one cupboard beneath a pair of windows 
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Renovating an 
old kitchen 
around a 


fireplace 
results in a 
radical 
solution. — 


and one built-in china cabinet. We both 
agreed we wanted to add as many storage 
cabinets as possible. The question was 
where to put them. 


No Good Options 

The rental kitchen became our labora- 
tory. We thought about moving the 
stove out of the fireplace and 
installing cabinets in an L shape 
along the wall, but that would 
encase the fireplace and result 
in cabinets projecting too 
far into the room. We 
soon realized that 
whether we 
left the 
stove 
inside 


rt 


N 


By Lynn ELLIOTT 


atter 


the fireplace or built cabinets around it, we 
were going to lose a lot of square footage in 
a small kitchen because of the clearance 
needed to open and close stove and cabinet 
doors, and maintain a passage through the 
room. In the end, we kept the stove where it 
was, in the fireplace, and worked in as many 
cabinets as we could—by the sink, on the 
walls, and one deep, pantry-like model 
beside the fireplace. We weren't really hap- 
py with the result: an improved kitchen 
with less space, a poor floor plan, and a 
stove where someone could bang an elbow 
while removing a hot pan. 

We were determined to do a better job 
renovating our own kitchen. We had learned 
alot from our experiment in 
the rental, which 


An artist’s conception of Lynn’s rede- 
signed kitchen shows the improved 
floor and cabinet space, and an island. 


was a mirror image of our own kitchen, and 
realized the renovation of the second-floor 
space would have to be more extensive. So 
we went back to the drawing board and 
examined our options again. 

Could we switch the kitchen to a dif- 
ferent room? The idea was doable. Todd 
thought it might be the best way to go, but 
I couldn't bear the thought of losing a bed- 
room, especially because the space that 
housed the current kitchen could only be 
used as a den (thanks to all those door- 
ways). Because our apartment already had 
a den and a living room, we needed that 
bedroom, not another common area. 

We considered expanding through 
one of the doorways into the enclosed back 
deck and stairway. I favored this idea, but 
Todd pointed out that we wouldn't gain a 
huge amount of space and that because 
we'd have to hire a contractor to do a por- 
tion of the work, the whole thing would be 
a budget buster. 


Desperate Measures 

In desperation, I started thinking the 
unthinkable: Remove the fireplace. I rea- 
soned it would solve all our problems in 
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the kitchen. Without the fireplace, we'd be 
able to install cabinets in an L shape and 
have room for an island. When I men- 
tioned the idea to Todd, he thought it 
would be even more work and expense 
than opening up the kitchen to the back 
deck. I quickly backed off. As someone 
who considers herself preservation-mind- 
ed, pulling out a historic feature was 
unsettling. 

The thought, however, began to play in 
Todd’s mind, too, so we looked at the pros 
and cons of leaving the fireplace intact. The 
biggest advantage, of course, was that it was 
a fireplace. Who doesn't like a fireplace, par- 
ticularly one that’s original to the house? 
Our desire to keep the fireplace was rooted 
in all those romantic notions everyone has 
about them: visions of sitting in front of a 
crackling fire, warming ourselves on a cold 
night, and using the hearth as a dramatic 
focal point in our kitchen. 

Then we acknowledged a sobering 
reality: None of those reassuring scenarios 
could ever be true of our fireplace. It had 
not been used in ages, some 70 years or 
more, and the brick pointing and flues 
were in terrible shape. Thanks to the 


ROBERT LEANNA 


strangely sited stove and the cabinets we 
needed to place around it, there could 
never be a crackling fire for us. So what 
was the point of preserving the fireplace 
when, no matter what we did, it was des- 
tined to be obscured or hidden? 

We realized the fireplace was the pink 
elephant in the room, preventing the house 
from being the best it could be in the here 
and now. Moreover, the house would 
always be lacking, despite its spaciousness 
and charm, without a properly functioning 
kitchen. So we made the difficult decision 
to tear the fireplace out from the second 
floor up. 

A group of friends helped us disman- 
tle the fireplace on the second floor and the 
chimney on the third. The mortar was so 
old and crumbly we barely needed tools. 
The only job we had to hire a professional 
for was removing the chimney and then 
roofing over the hole. 

The worst part of the fireplace 
removal was carrying buckets of bricks to 
the backyard. We saved every single brick 
as well as the mantel—a solid piece of 
stone weighing probably half a ton—and 
the hearth, created from two beautiful 
pieces of bluestone painted so many times 
that they weren't identifiable until they 
were removed. We take consolation in the 
fact that we will use all of these compo- 
nents to create a backyard patio and bar- 
becue someday (that’s a project for the 
future). 

When I told people we were tearing 
out a fireplace, they reacted as though we 
were abusing a kitten and tried to dissuade 
us. I understand the emotional response; 
it's not so long ago I would have felt the 
same way. Even I was concerned we might 
later regret it, but ever since we started the 
task, all [ve felt is relief—the fireplace 
obstacle is now out of our way. Todd and I 
realize it was absolutely the right choice for 
us, and most importantly, it was the right 
choice for our old house. tè 


Lynn Elliot is a former associate editor of 
Old-House Journal. When she's not hauling 
buckets of bricks, she works as a copy editor 
for Random House Children's Books. 
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LIGHTSTREAM 


By THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL 
TECHNICAL STAFF 


ash windows—the average 
old house has at least 40 of 
them, and after decades of 
weather and use, most are 
bound to need work. Careless painting on 
the exterior of the upper sash will make it 
so hard to move that it never gets opened, 
and then another round of paint seals the 
sash in place for good. Indoors, sash cords 
become brittle when they are mistakenly 
coated with paint or simply reach the end 
of their life, allowing them to break and 
release the weights into the netherworld of 


Sash 


S 


EC 


@ 


the wall. At this point, the mechanical 
operation of the window skids to a halt, 
and it becomes entombed in more paint. 
Contrary to what many homeowners 
believe, the traditional double-hung win- 
dow is designed to be disassembled for 
changing cords and glass, ideally with 
some simple steps. Though many old- 
house owners may be familiar with this 
process, they may not know that over the 
past 30 years or so their fellow restorers 
have refined and added to these methods 
in order to deal with the geriatric issues of 


LIGHTSTREAM 


indow 


EL 


oy 


We share 
insider 

tips on 
unsticking 
and 
reglazing 
double-hung 
windows. 


sash window revival—chief among them, 
dissembling a window that is immobilized 
under layers of paint. While low-tech and 
often ad-hoc, a quick education in these 
restorer secrets, as well as a review of the 
basic maintenance process, makes it possi- 
ble to free up even the most painted-in 
sashes so they can be removed to a bench 
for re-puttying and repainting if needed. 


Prepare to Do It All 
Even if you only want to unstick one paint- 
ed-shut sash, it often pays to plan on going 


Far left: To remove stop mouldings, 
work from the middle. When the stop 
is loose after carefully prying out nails 
and removing other fasteners, begin to 
widen the gap at the midpoint of the 
stop. Then, working by hand, bow the 
moulding so the ends come free of the 
window frame. Left: Working the deli- 
cate parting bead out of the notch in 
the weather stop of the upper sash is 
tricky and not guaranteed of success. 
Use locking pliers firmly but gently, 
and widen the notch slightly with a 
chisel if necessary. 
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Work slowly and 
steadily when 
you score the 
paint or varnish 


along the joints 


of stop mould- 
ings. Use a sharp 
blade, and don’t 
expect to cut 
through the finish 
on the first pass; 
the blade may 
skate across the 
stop, leaving just 
the scars you are 
trying to avoid. 


PHOTOS BY ANDY OLENICK EXCEPT WHERE NOTED 


all the way in removing one or both sash- Waring at Hated 


es. The reason is that chances are slim 
you'll be able to break enough paint seal by 
simply leaving the sash in place, and once 


spots, loosen 
stop mouldings 
with small pry- 
bars from the 
channel side (top) 


you have the window apart, it is only a lit- 
tle more effort to perform a complete over- 
haul and regain fingertip ease of opera- 
tion. Start by assembling a kit of tools and 
preparing the area in front of the indoor 
side of the window with a drop cloth and 
vacuum cleaner. 

Removing a sash begins with remov- 
ing the stops, the vertical mouldings that 
hold the bottom sash in its channel. These 
mouldings are designed to be removable 
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and from the fin- 
ish side (middle), 
protecting the 
wood with putty 
knives. To free 
paint-stuck sash, 
cut the paint 
from the inside 
using tools made 
for this purpose 
(bottom) or hack- 
saw blades. 
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Glazing Pointers 


Sash windows that are difficult to 
remove can be glazed in place, but if you 
can pull the sash, it's much easier to 
glaze a window on a table or saw 
horses. Before reglazing or glazing a 
new piece of glass, make sure that the 
rebate, the recess that holds the glass, 
is clear of all dust and debris; a duster 
brush does the job fine. Also, remove all 
old paint on the glass with a single- 
edged razor blade. The clean rebate 
must be conditioned to make the glazing 
compound last longer and the task easi- 
er. | prefer a coat of boiled linseed oil or 
Penetrol (manufactured by Flood), but 
oil-based primer is acceptable. The oil or 
primer should dry before glazing, but if 
all work is to be done at one time, thin 
the oil or primer about 50 percent, apply 
it sparingly, and accelerate the drying by 
setting the sash in the sun or near a mild 
heat source. Finally, clean the glass 
where the glazing compound will lay; a 
quick swipe with a clean rag is suffi- 
cient. 

Glazing compound—historically 
called putty—should be the proper con- 
sistency to expedite the work, neither too 
stiff nor too sticky. It should be pliable 
like bread dough but not gooey so that it 
sticks between your fingers. If your putty 
is too stiff, heat it on a paper plate for 
about 30 seconds in a microwave oven; 


my local hardware store keeps a microwave oven on their 
glazing table just for this purpose. Sometimes, when I'm on- 
site on a cold day, | heat the putty with a propane torch. 

If the putty is too sticky, dust it with whiting (powdered 


chalk), plaster powder, or talcum powder, and work the pow- 


but are typically covered in several layers 
of finish paint. If you simply remove the 
stops, the paint inevitably will crack and 
chip into an unsightly mess, so a good 
practice is to first carefully score the paint 
with a razor knife where the stops meet the 
adjacent mouldings. Be sure to keep this 
line straight by making several light pass- 
es instead of pressing heavily with one 
pass, which can veer off and mar the wood 
or finish. The idea is to have the paint 
break cleanly along the score mark so that 
the stop will go back without the need to 
repaint when the job is done. 

Next, remove all visible screws and 
attachment hardware. Stops are typically 
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held in place with small finishing nails, but 
wood screws are also common, especially 
for adjustable stops on high-quality win- 
dows. Then, carefully pry the stop out, 
working from the middle and any attach- 
ment points. Once again, you don't want to 
mar the mouldings with pry marks, so 
after you have a gap started, it’s a good idea 
to protect the moulding edges with a pair 
of wide-blade putty knives used as shields 
for a flat prybar. Another trick that helps 
avoid the issue altogether is to pry from 
the backside of the stop using a mini-pry- 
bar or similar tool with a lip no longer than 
1” that will fit into the sash channel. 

Once you have a stop loose, with 


der in with your palm and fingers until 
the putty reaches the proper consisten- 
cy. However, if you have an old can of 
putty that has rock hard chunks in it, just 
throw it away. 

Once the glass is set in a bed of putty 
and points are in place, professional 
glaziers and painters usually apply the 
putty firmly to the rebate in one of two 
ways: either by pushing it in with a putty 
knife or with their fingers. | use a short- 
ened 1%" putty knife for this purpose. 
Although some homeowners prefer to roll 
out little snakes of putty, I've never seen 
any professional do this, and it takes too 
long. Once one side of the sash has been 
loaded with putty, it must be tooled 
smoothly into a bevel. To do this, always 
use a1" to 2" flexible blade putty knife. 
This knife should be very clean without 
any rust or pits to allow it to be pulled 
smoothly across the material. Beginning 
at the corner, hold the knife at an angle so 
that, as you pull it along, you are simulta- 
neously pushing the putty tightly into the 
rebate and cutting the leading edge. If the 
putty pulls back out, it's usually because 
the rebate was not conditioned or 
because the putty is not the right consis- 
tency. If | draw my clean line of putty from 
left to right, | always run my finger lightly 
back over it from right to left for a final 
smoothing and to ensure it abuts the glass 


appropriately. Remember that the putty line should fall just 
below the sight line of the interior wood in order to allow a 
small space to seal the putty to the glass with paint. Clean up 
corners using the corner of the knife. 


—Steve Jordan 


hands and tools bow it ever so slightly to 
release it from the window. Dont force the 
stop out but do watch to make sure that it’s 
not held captive at the ends, either by a 
miter at the top or an accumulation of 
paint at the stool (the interior sill). At this 
point, you should be able to remove the 
bottom sash; sometimes you can angle it 
out after removing only one stop. However, 
before you do, secure any intact weights by 
pulling on the cord or chain until the 
weight reaches the pulley, then hold it in 
place by knotting the cord with a slip knot, 
clamping it off (say, with small locking pli- 
ers), or slipping a nail in a link of the 
chain. 
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The Upper Sash 
Approach 

To remove the upper sash, you must 
first remove the parting beads, which are 
the slim, vertical sticks separating the two 
sashes. In a new window, this would be a 
simple matter of pushing the top sash 
down to the bottom of the window and 
then prying each bead out from the top, 
but old houses are seldom this obliging. 
Because the upper sash is most likely 
frozen by paint, you have to take a different 
tack. Grab the parting bead near the bot- 
tom with pliers (the parallel jaws of lock- 
ing pliers are a help here), and gently start 
to wiggle the bead out of its channel. As 
the bead loosens, move the pliers up the 
bead, and do your best to guide it carefully 
around the weather check on the meeting 
rail, the bottom part of the upper sash. 

With luck, you might get the rail 
around this protrusion, but if you can't, try 
cutting a slight bevel in the check with a 
chisel or sharp knife to gain enough clear- 
ance. Once the bead is nearly free of the 
channel, be careful to slide the notched top 
(if there is one) out of the upper frame. Be 
aware that the bead may break, or already 
be broken, from trying to negotiate this 
tight spot. Beads can be either repaired 
with glue or replaced with new stock, such 
as those sold at good lumberyards. 

With the stops out of the way, you 
now have a clear path for removing the 
upper sash. First, make sure it is not fixed 
in place with nails or hardware. Then, gen- 
tly wiggle the bottom of the sash to assess 
the strength of the paint holding it in 
place. If the paint starts to crack easily and 
the sash moves more readily with each 
wiggle, you can continue until it pops free. 
However, if the sash shows no movement, 
resist the temptation to apply more pres- 
sure, which will only damage the sash and 
break the glass. Instead, look for ways to 
break the paint seal on the exterior. A 
good method is to do so from the interior 
by inserting a thin piece of metal, such as 
a hacksaw blade or a serrated tool made 
for this purpose. Once you have cut the 
exterior paint on both sides, the sash will 
wiggle free, and you'll be able to remove it 
to a bench to restore it to a like-new condi- 
tion, 4 
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| For a list of 
| SUPPLIERS, 


| see e 100. | 
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MORE FROM 
OLDHOUSE- 
JOURNAL.COM 


For related stories 
online, see “Pane 
Relief,” “Picture 
This,” “Shutter Do's 
and Don'ts,” “Spring 
Balances Bounce 
Back,” “Strips and 
Storms,” “The Ins 
and Outs of Insulated 
Windows,” 
“Windows in Detail,” 
and “Window 
Shopping.” Just click 
to “The Magazine” 
section, and go to 
the alphabetical list 
of recent features. 


Accessing the weights that counterbalance the sash 
is not obvious, but neither is it a mystery. All tradition- 
al windows incorporate doors to the weight pockets 
on each side of the frame, usually in the lower third of 
the window. Once you have the lower sash out, look 
for a single wood screw under paint (top), then gently 
pry the door out from the top to reveal the pocket 
{above). 
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This unusually 
fine stuccoed 
Foursquare in 
Madison, New 
Jersey, features 
wide eaves, a 
pair of rectangu- 
lar bay windows 
on the second 
floor, and four 
wide posts on 
the Arts & 
Crafts-inspired 
front porch. 
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\\ By James C. MASSEY AND SHIRLEY MAXWELL 


ALL PHOTOS BY JAMES C. MASSEY 


s 


Practical, a 
oursquare house 
home-grown ori 
every community 


ps 


i / might be the architectural 
T equivalent of the ubiquitous 
J little black dress: an all- 
occasion favorite that’s ap- 
propriate in almost any setting. Like the 
classic Chanel creation, it’s easy to dress 
up or down, and no matter how often it 
appears, it still manages to look mighty 
stylish. Plus, it comes in several sizes but 
of course, only one shape. That would be 
square, more or less. 


The Foursquare seems to have crept 
unheralded and unnamed into the 
American architectural landscape some- 
time around the turn of the 20th century, 
and it was extensively built until about 
1930, becoming a staple of town and 
country. It wasn't always called a 
Foursquare. That name, which seems so 
natural now, was a late-20th-century 
invention coined to serve the growing 
interest in this modest yet extremely 
flexible house type that, if anything, was 


Above: The hand- 
some projecting 
pedimented bay 
and four rounded 
columns put a 
Colonial Revival 
spin on this 
frame house in 
Lexington, 
Virginia. The cen- 
ter entry proba- 
bly opens to a 
hall, but it is a 
Foursquare 
nonetheless. 
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simply called a square house in its day. 
The concept of the Foursquare was so 


impressively sensible that it immediately 
suited the modern lifestyle of the new cen- 
tury. With four rooms up and four down 
(there’s half the modern moniker), the 


average Foursquare was a generously sized 
residence but not pretentious. As a build- 
ing it had a nice, solid, blocky shape (hence 
the square part of the name) with lots of 
windows and a capacious porch. 

Some scholars see the Foursquare 
house type—for it is a type, not a style— 
as a middle- or working-class version of 
the Georgian center-hall house of the 18th 
century, via the Italianate or Classical cube 
of the mid-19th century. Whatever its 
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oe 


This typical 
Foursquare in 
Madison, New 
Jersey, has many 
of the most pop- 
ular characteris- 
tics: dormers, 
wide eaves, 
Paired windows, 
a three-bay porch 
with piers, and 
the entrance at 
the corner bay. 
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A creative varia- 
tion ona 
Foursquare 
theme, this 
Norfolk, Virginia, 
house has a 
recessed arcaded 
porch in lieu of 
the normal pro- 
jecting front 
porch, anda 
handsome five- 
sash bay window. 
Built in brick up 
to the middle of 
the second-floor 
windows, this 
type is often 
called a 
“Shirtwaist.” 
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ancestry, the Foursquare’s simplicity was 
certainly an about-face from the fussy, 
asymmetrical late-Victorian house, 
decked out with bays, turrets, towers, and 
multiple porches. 


The Most House for the 
Money 

The Foursquare’s rapid rise in popular 
favor came from a happy intersection of 
technological forces during the house- 
building boom of the 1910s and 1920s. 
Innovations in transportation, printing, 
mailing, and mass-manufacturing all 
helped make it possible to distribute to 
eager consumers plan books and ready- 
cut-house catalogs that offered, among 
other designs, a great many attractive 
Foursquares—as well as to deliver the 
lumber and other materials needed to 
build millions of homes almost anywhere 
in the country. 

The mail-order house and house- 
plan catalogs of the era—Aladdin, Sears’ 
Modern Homes, Montgomery Ward’s 
Wardway, Bennett, and dozens of others— 
featured Foursquare designs from 1907 
until 1935. These catalogs were an impor- 
tant factor in the Foursquare’s popularity 
and longevity. Real estate developers, spec- 


ulators, and corporations all found the 
Foursquare a useful addition to their 
building repertoire for suburbs and towns. 
Many a small-town street is lined with 
stretches of solid, eminently respectable 
Foursquares, a testament to the good sense 
and prosperity of their builders. 

From outside, the Foursquare’s char- 
acteristics are easy to spot: two stories, a 
pyramidal or hipped roof usually with one 
or more dormers (often on all four roof 
slopes), a prominent front porch and steps, 
and a boxy, nearly cubical shape. The basic 
Foursquare was relatively easy and eco- 
nomical to construct and provided a great 
deal of usable space for the money. 

Beyond the basics, stylistic features 
could be added at will. The unornamented, 
flat-walled Foursquare design adapted 
easily to changing architectural tastes with 
little effort and expense. Building deep, 
bracketed eaves and large, multi-paned 
windows aligned a Foursquare with the 
Arts & Crafts movement; adding horizon- 
tal masonry bands and ribbon windows 
made it Prairie Style; sedate columned 
porches and a modillioned eave line cast it 
as Colonial Revival; even the curvaceous 
gables and stuccoed fronts of the Mission 
Style fit easily into the Foursquare model. 
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Above: The 
design of this dis- 


tinctive 
Foursquare in 
Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, 
looks as if it could 
have come from 
a plan book 
because of its 
numerous unusu- 
al features, such 
as the squared 
bay window over 
an angled bay. 
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Despite its straightforward lines, the 
Foursquare is not rigidly symmetrical but 
comfortably flexible. Inside are four 
roughly equal-size rooms on each floor. 
While some large Foursquares have a cen- 
ter hall, the classic Foursquare almost 
always has a first-floor entry located in 
one front corner room; that corner 
entrance (aside from any stylistic furbe- 
lows) is what distinguishes the Foursquare 
floor plan from that of the center-hall, 
double-pile Georgian or Georgian Revival 
house. On a practical level, the corner hall 
and the four-rooms-per-floor layout pre- 
vent the creation of perpetually dark 
spaces like those often found in the middle 
of center-hall houses. 


A Pliable Medium for 
Novel Materials 
Foursquare construction included any- ; i 
Aithough most Foursquares are frame, some were built of ribbed structural clay 


thing from wood to brick to poured con- tile blocks. In this Strasburg, Virginia, house the tiles were left unfinished instead 
crete or concrete blocks, the latter often of stuccoed. Similar houses used a finished glazed tile. 
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Foursquare Forms and Features 


Though the decorative features may change, typical Foursquares, such as this 1929 
example, remain remarkably consistent in primary characteristics. 


| Hipped-roof dormer 
| with double sash (on 
one or more sides) 


Pyramidal roof 


| ha ouble-hung windows — 
| | (6/1 lights common in 
early versions) — 


24 Ft. Wide x 28 Ft. Deep 


| Round columns or 

| battered piers sup- 
| porting porch 

| Classic Foursquare plan: 

| four rooms to a floor. 


DINING ~< 


| LIVING 
if ROOM 
1 12713-3 


roi unten 
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Design 12702-A 


Full-width front porch 
(almost universal) 


Porch posts 
Deep, wide eaves 


cast with a decorative surface. Ornamental 
concrete blocks—the darling of building 
materials in the 1910s—could be made on 
site using a hand-operated block-making 
machine. (Sears, among others, pushed 
both machines and plans for block houses 
through its catalogs.) Concrete, a fairly 
new material when the Foursquare frenzy 
started, gained in reputation as the lasting 
quality of the product improved. Cement 
stucco was a popular finish for the exterior 
walls. Quite often, a combination of mate- 
rials showed up on the same house, with 
shingles covering the top storey and clap- 
boards or brick below. Stone was rarely 
used. One charming and distinctive 


Clapboard siding | 
{often combined with 
shingles on top storey) 


7 Rooms and Bath 


High belt course 


Ornamental creating | 
concrete “Shirtwaist” | 
block effect | 
foundation | 


Foursquare incarnation, the “Shirtwaist” 
house, wears a contrasting material on the 
second storey, beginning just a bit above 
the building’s “waist” at the first-floor ceil- 
ing line. As the years passed, the range of 
wall-sheathing materials expanded to 
include asphalt or even, to the consterna- 
tion of today’s owners, asbestos shingles. 

The roof was covered in the new 
“wonder” materials of the period— 
asphalt or asbestos shingles—or one of 
the old reliable options, such as wood 
shingles or standing-seam metal. Roof 
dormers may be one to four lights wide, 
with their own shed, hipped, gabled, or 
pedimented roofs. 
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Left: This frame 
Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, house 
exhibits Prairie 
School influence 
in its broad eaves 
and the project- 
ing corner win- 
dows. The dou- 
ble-window 
dormer and the 
front porch, with 
a projecting entry 
that includes a 
transom and side- 
lights, are typical 
of Foursquares. 


The porch, which invariably is rather 
high, requires access via substantial steps 
built of wood, brick, or concrete. Porches 
are usually one to three bays wide. Prairie- 
or Arts & Crafts-inspired Foursquares 
often have squat, square posts edging the 
steps, convenient for placing flowerpots 
(or, perhaps too often nowadays, cement 
swans). Like the bungalow, the Foursquare 
occasionally has just one of these posts. 


This 1915 Jacksonville, Florida, house, 
designed by architect Ransom 
Buffalon, shows Prairie School influ- 
ence in its broad eaves, porch, horizon- 
tal massing, and low terrace wall. 
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Corner supports are often in multiples of 
two or three angular piers, posts or round 
columns. On Colonial Revival examples, 
the porch columns may be round and usu- 
ally rather simple of line. Porches them- 
selves can be full-length, even occasionally 
wraparound verandas, or sometimes just 
sizable entry porches. While porch floors 
are often wood, they and the steps 
approaching them are sometimes made of 
poured concrete, a more water- and rot- 
resistant material. As in Victorian times, 
the porch provided a pleasant place to take 
the evening air, greet passing neighbors, 
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shelter casual visitors and tradesmen, and 
keep children occupied on rainy days. 
Fenestration patterns—the $20 term 
for window placement—are an amusing 
and almost intuitive way to read the floor 
plan of the Foursquare without going 
inside. Sets of double, or sometimes triple, 
windows on the front facade usually point 
the way to the living room on the first floor 
and the master bedroom on the second. 
Earlier Foursquares may have one or more 
bay windows opening onto the porch from 
the living room or located on a side wall, 
possibly in a dining room. A small window 


between floors usually lights a flight of 
stairs, while a small window between larg- 
er windows on the second floor most like- 
ly signals the presence of a bathroom. 

Although the entrance is customarily 
through a corner entry or stair hall, it 
sometimes opens directly into a large liv- 
ing room. Other rooms on the first floor 
are the dining room, (predictably located 
directly behind the living room) and the 
kitchen (at the rear off the hall). There are 
usually three bedrooms and a bathroom 
on the second floor. 

Sometimes there was a rear sleeping 
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Facing page: This 
straightforward 
design in 
Kensington, 
Maryland, is 
enlivened by a 
distinctive bay 
window on the 
second floor that 
rises through the 
roof eaves as a 
decorative slate 
wall, with a bull's- 
eye window at 
the top replacing 
a normal dormer. 


porch on the second floor and a rear 
service porch off the kitchen, with an ice- 
man’s door that allowed him to deliver 
blocks of ice from outside the house in 
pre-electric refrigerator days. While most 
Foursquares had only one second-floor 
bathroom, an additional half bath or pow- 
der room appeared on the first floor by the 
1930s, or there was just a toilet in the base- 
ment for the convenience of servants or 
workmen. Because it was part of the auto- 
mobile age, the Foursquare often had a 
one-car garage, which may have come 
from the same ready-cut-house company 
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or plan catalog as the house itself. 
Although the Foursquare was defi- 
nitely a modern house—open, airy, light- 
filled, free-flowing, and much more flexi- 
ble than a center-hall house—its plan was 
still rigid enough to make additions diffi- 
cult. Beloved as it was—and indeed still 
is—its popularity probably would not 
have lasted quite as long as it did without 
the boost it received from the ready-cut- 
house industry. To the nation’s great good 
fortune, however, the Foursquare is still 
the solid backbone of hundreds of our 
favorite historic neighborhoods. tè 


Left: The 
Foursquare was 
also easy to 
squeeze onto a 
tight lot. This 
example, in the 
turn-of-the-20th- 
century historic 
district of Ghent 
in Norfolk, 
Virginia, is 
designed with 
ample windows. 
Note the large 
pair of dormer 
windows and a 
citified smail 
front porch. 


Textured or pat- 
terned cement 
blocks were a 
new material 
when Four- 
squares became 
popular. The 
blocks are often 
used for founda- 
tions, wails, 
porches, and 
sometimes cast- 
cement columns 
and balusters. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Accenting a 
kitchen cabinet 
delivers a custom- 
crafted look 
The rules of kitchen design 
tend to favor cabinets all in a 
row, but the beauty 
of rules is that they 
can some- 
~ times 
A oe bent 
for the sake 
JE of style, without 
“compromising function, 
and that’s exactly what hap- 
pened in this kitchen. The long 
row of oak cupboards was nice 
enough to look at, but in a pre- 
dictable sort of way. 
All it took was some 
small changes to 
have them stand 
out, literally. 


In the middle of 
the cabinet row, a nicely designed 
cupboard was easily removed so 
it could be stripped and prepped for a new stain and topcoat. Before the cabinet got its new color, the oak 

was treated with Minwax® Water-Based Pre-Stain Wood Conditioner. Then it was stained with Minwax® 
Water-Based Wood Stain Verdigris, one of the 68 custom-mixed decorator colors now available. The final 
topcoating was done with Minwax® Polycrylic® Protective Finish in a semi-gloss sheen. But instead of simply 
putting the cabinet back where it was, wood spacer blocks were fastened to the wall to make the unit protrude 
about four inches. To create the look of a traditional breakfront, oak beaded board and decorative brackets 
were installed underneath. Up top, new crown molding was installed along the entire row to tie it all together 
and further enhance the traditional style. The result of this bit of rule-bending gave the 


kitchen a new contour and a beautiful focal point. 
Water-Based 
co 
= 
sa T Makes And Keeps Wood Beautiful? 


semen 


eee | 
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— MINWAX. 


= MINWAX 


le no. 126- 


irc 


C 


DOUBLE 
INSULATED 


c 


US 


e Drive Power 
Adjustment Dial — 


¢ Patented Jam-Proof 
Mechanism 


° Trigger Safety Lock 


e All Steel Channel 
and Track for 


Flush Stapling, 
Safe Installation of 
Low Voltage Wiring 

and Brad Nailing 


o Unique Wiring 
Attachment for 
Safe Installation of 
3/16” & 1/4” Wire 


Put up insulation & upholster furniture Install wire & cable with 4 sizes Repair a drawer or build a 
with 4 sizes of Flat Crown Staples of Round Crown Staples picture frame with a 5/8” nail 


Available at home centers, lumber yards and hardware stores, wherever fine tools are sold. 


Arrow Fastener Co., Inc., 271 Mayhill Street, Saddle Brook, New Jersey 07663 
Canada: Jardel Distributors, Inc., 6505 Metropolitan Blvd. East, Montreal, Quebec H1P 1X9 
United Kingdom: Arrow Fastener (U.K) Ltd., Unit 5 ZK Park, 23 Commerce Way, Croydon CRO 42S, Surrey 


© ARROW FASTENER COMPANY, INC . 


Old-House Products 


Latest Round of Rotaries 

Dremel, a legendary name in rotary tools for 
craft and specialty work, has just introduced 
its 300-series tool for home improvement and 
artisan projects. The variable-speed tool, which 
reaches 35,000 rpm, has a new ergonomic 
design that adds better balance and fingertip 
usability. Other new features are a shaft lock 
system that makes changing accessories 
easier, and a mount for attachments, such as 
the Dremel Flex Light. At $49.99 to $69.99, the 
tool is also affordably priced. To learn more, call 
Dremel at (800) 437-3635 or visit www.dremel. 
com. Circle 19 on the resource card. 


Beyond Thumbnails 

From paint on windows to barnacles on boat 
hulls, removing unwanted materials often 
comes down to scraping with a razor blade. 
That’s why Composite Blades came up with 
ScrapeRite (see www.ScrapeRite.com). With 
a wedge-shaped edge to break the bond be- 
tween material and surface, these double- 
sided “razor” blades are made from three 
types of plastic so they won't rust or scratch 
surfaces. Circle 20 on the resource card. 


Get Heat in the Kitchen 

With cabinets, counters, and appliances fighting for position, 
few rooms demand wall surface like a kitchen. That leaves 
precious little space for radiators or other heating outlets— 
that is, unless you work under the cabinets like the Myson 
Whispa Kickspace Heater. This clever, compact device takes 
advantage of the 4”-high void below most cabinets, where its 
fan convector can circulate heat supplied by electric power or 
a hydronic (hot water) heating system. The unit has three lev- 
els of operation (low, high, and fan), and works well in other 
hard-to-heat areas such as halls and stairways. To learn more, 
visit www.Mysoninc.com. Circle 21 on the resource card. 


Smooth 
Operator 
Finding a place | 
for an addition- 
al bathroom is 
always tricky 
in old houses. 
So when the 
only viable 
options lie 
below the 
waste pip- 
ing or sep- 
tic system (as in a 
basement) or where drainage is 
difficult to add (as in a concrete floor), the Saniflo 

toilet system is a solution. Instead of flushing solid waste 
down a drain, Saniflo’s toilet liquefies the contents in a mac- 
erator pump (located behind the toilet or hidden in a wall). The 
results are released under pressure through narrow pipes to 
the sewer or septic tank. The Saniflo system also accommo- 
dates other bathroom fixtures, such as a sink, shower, or tub. 
Contact SFA Saniflo Inc at (800) 363-5874 or visit www. 
saniflow.com. Circle 22 on the resource card. 
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Decorative Metal Ceilings 


Original turn-of-the-century patterns 


Using 100 year old dies, the W. F. Norman Corporation is once 
again producing metal plates for the design of ceilings and wall cover- 
ings. Their growing popularity stems not only from nostalgia but 
from their beauty, permanence, fireproofing and economy. 

The fullness of the Hi-Art™ line — including center plates, corner 
plates, border plates, cornice and filler plates — permits classic 
designs to be produced that are architecturally proportioned for an 
exact fit. 


Write for reproduction copy of 72 page illustrated catalog. Price $3. 
W.F. Norman Corporation 


P.O. Box 323 » Nevada, Missouri 64772 ¢ 1-800-641-4038 
Fax: 417-667-2708 ° www.wfnorman.com 


Circle no. 402 


Since 1932, Ball and Ball has been manufacturing the finest quality Sconces, Pendants, 
Chandeliers, Lanterns, Table Lamps, Ceiling Fixtures and American Revival Period 
Lighting in: brass, tin, copper, pewter, silver, hand forged iron and bronze. 


Furniture hardware, builders’ and door hardware, and fireplace accessories also available. 


Call for our new lighting catalog, available for $7.00. 


(CATALOG PURCHASE REFUNDED ON IST ORDER.) 
yy BIN D a. 
a ~x Ball and Ball -æ 
463 W. Lincoln Highway (Rt. 30) e Exton, PA 19341 
610-363-7330 e Fax: 610-363-7639 


1-800-257-3711 © www.ballandball.com 


Circle no. 243 
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800.624 90 alite.co 
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EYE CATCHING QUALITY 
RED CEDAR SHUTTERS 


Call for free brochure and assistance with your project. 
Many shutter types available. Endless cut out possibilities! 


Shuttercraft, Inc. Call (203) 245-2608 
Madison, CT www.shuttercraft.com 


ARCHITECTURAL 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


Custom Made! Quick Turnaround! 


Traditional Storms, Screens, Storm 
Doors, Combinations, Sash, Units, True 
Divided Lites, Mortise and Tenon. 


1-888-285-8120 
300 Trails Road ¢ Eldridge, IA 52748 
www.adamsarch.com 


Reproduction 
1910-Style 


“Lydia” 
Water Closet 
NEW! 1.6 GPF 


PLUMBING 


for your 
ANTIQUE 

BATH 
Original & Reproduction 
Fixtures & Decor 


Us 


BR cai FOTO ae 

BATHROOM CHINERIES 

209-728-2031 ° www.deabath.com 
495 Main Street ° Murphys, CA 95247 

Quality and Service since 1976 
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Hard-To-Find Parts BX 
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When you subscribe to OLp-House Journa, Wa i 
you'll discover how to blend the elegance of „$ i 
yesteryear with today’s modern amenities. 
Step-by-step instructions, expert “how-to's,” =e 
and unique insight will help you to discern the 
tools, funds, processes, and materials you'll 
need to recapture your home’s personality and 
promise. An authority on homes of every style 
and every era, OLD-House JOURNAL provides 
cost-saving tips, beautiful interior 
schemes, and resources for authentic and 
reproduction architecture in every issue. 


| 
} 
p J 


ETETEA 


THE ORIGINAL RESTORATION MAGAZINE 


Best of all, OLD-HouseE JourNa chronicles the 
real-life successes of fellow restorers. Their 
advice for living in an ever-changing renovation 
environment, and a subscription to OLD-HOUSE 
JOURNAL means you're never alone. Together, 
we'll work to give your older home a brand- 


new beginning. O d-House 


Polychroming Radiators 
K Gora, 7 7 


OURNAL 


Grilles & Registe 
Made to Las 
a Lifetime 

Cast iron ° Cast Brass 
Cast Aluminum ¢ Cast Zinc 


egister 
The Reggio Register Co. 
Dept. D6603, - 


31 Jytek Road, Leominister, MA 01453 


A fine collection of reproduction 
Shaker furniture, oval boxes and 
more. Available as do-it-yourself 
kits or custom finished. 
Large selection of 
replacement chair tapes. 


Call now for free catalog 
1-800-840-9121 
SHAKER WORKSHOPS 


Box 8001-HJ6 
Ashburnham, MA 01430 


www.shakerworkshops.com 
Circle no. 257 


Coppet-inc.comy 


Specialize in the production of 
e Cupolas ° Finials * Roof 
Vents * Conductor Heads & 
Guttering * Chimney Caps 

e Gable End Vents * Weather 
Vanes * Custom Work - 


oa 


P.O. Box 244 
Dickinson, TX 77539 
888.499.1962 

Fax: 888.499.1963 
www.copper-inc.com 
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Wireless Alarms & Security Equip! 


Making what's 
important to you 
-SECURE 


“DAKOTA ALERT 


elndoor and outdoor sensors 

Wireless vehicle sensors 

Wireless ranges from 3000 
feet to several miles 

Easy do it yourself installation 


SF" 


Wireless Vehicle Sensor 


Circle no. 581 


Listed below are a number of resources and 
suppliers for the old-house restorer. For an in- 
depth compilation of companies serving the old- 
house market, go to the “Restoration Directory” 
on oldhousejournal.com. 


Countertops page 58 
Laminate 

Formica North America 

255 E. 5th Street 

Suite 200 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 

(800) FORMICA (367-6422) 
www.formica.com 

Circle 40 on the resource card. 


Nevamar Company, LLC 

One Nevamar Place 

Hampton, SC 29924 

(800) 638-4380 
www.nevamar.com 

Circle 41 on the resource card. 


Wilsonart International, Inc. 
2400 Wilson Place 

P.O. Box 6110 

Temple, TX 76503 

(800) 433-3222 
www.wilsonart.com 

Circle 42 on the resource card. 


Stone 

Connecticut Stone Supplies, Inc. 
138 Woodmont Road 

Milford, CT 06460 

(203) 882-1000 
www.connecticutstone.com 
Circle 43 on the resource card. 


Gawet Marble & Granite, Inc. 
Business Route 4, P.O. Box 219 
Center Rutland, VT 05736 
(800) 323-6398 
www.vermontel.com/~gawet/ 
Circle 44 on the resource card. 


Vermont Marble, Granite, 

Slate & Soapstone Co. 

Route 4 

Killington, VT 05751 

(802) 747-7744 
www.vermontmarbleandgranite.com 
Circle 45 on the resource card. 


Vermont Soapstone 

PO. Box 268 

248 Stoughton Pond Road 
Perkinsville, VT 05151 

(802) 263-5404 
www.vermontsoapstone.com 
Circle 46 on the resource card. 


(continued on page 102) 
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The original source 


of wide plank floors 
since 1966. Family, trust, 
quality. A wide variety 

of design options 

to fit any style of home 
and any budget. Call for 


your free portfolio. 
800-595-9663 


j Wide Plank Floors... 


Finely crafted. Trusted for generations. 


Eastern White Pine 


Intricate historic design 
Spiral stair kits in 4’ and 5’ diameter 
Straight stairs in 4’ width 

Cast iron construction 


Easy assembly 


CUSTOM DECORATIVE 
METAL RAILINGS, GATES, 
GRILLES, CANOPIES 
AND GAZEBOS 


CONTACT US FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG FEATURING 
THIS & OTHER STAIRCASES 


90 TYCOS DRIVE 
TORONTO, ON M6B 1V9 


TEL: (416) 780-1707 
TEL: (800) 461-0060 
FAX: (416) 780-1814 


info@steptoewife.com 
www. steptoewife.com 


N > = 
% STEPTOE WIFE 


ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION PRODUCTS 


Circle no. 347 
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Shutter & Garage Hardware 


y Acorn. 


7 


For a FREE Acorn catalog, call 
& request catalog OHJ306. 


1.800.835.0121 


Acorn Manufacturing Co.,Inc Wiyw.ae ornmfg.com 
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Chande 


ry cto ep 
Chandeliers & Sconces 


Catalog $6. 336.623.6188. crystal@chandelier.com 
Dept. OJ, PO Box 6&7, Eden NC 27289 


dew High Point Showroom - Open to the Public 
Furniture Avenue Galleries, Suite 122 
Business 85, Across from FurnitureLand South. 336.882.3138 
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Swim at Home” 


Introducing: 
The Treadmill for Swimmers 


Now you can swim for miles without 
moving an inch. Ideal for z 


training, rehabilitation 
and fun. 


The 8' x 15' Endless 

Pool® fits into existing 

spaces such as basements, 

garages, decks and patios. No 

crowded pools, no heavy chlorine, no flip-turns. 


Call for a FREE DVD or Video: 
800.233.0741 ext. 4562 
Or visit us at: 
www.endlesspools.com/4562 


200 E Dutton Mill Road 


ENDLESS POOLS Aston, PA 19014 
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WWW-silentservant.com 


Manual 
Dumbwaiters 


COMMERCIAL Ħ RESIDENTIAL 


FEATURE-PACKED DESIGN 

@ Fully Automatic Brake 
@ Engineered Aluminum Guide Rails 
@ Precision Molded Bearing 

N v™ Quality Guide Shoes 
SILENT SERVA @ Simplistic Design 

@ Time-saving Installation Features @ COMMERICAL 

DUMBWAITERS S Enean Sano 


MILLER 
MANUFACTURING, INC. 


800-232-2177 [ul 


PLAQUES 


oo k 1024 END Lo 


` 1883 ` 
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Custom Lettered Bronze Markers 


e National Register Plaques 

e Custom Worded Plaques 

e Sizes: Medallions to 
Roadside Markers 

e Graphics and Logos 
Reproduced 

e Metal Photo Images 

e Time Capsules 

e Discounts to Historical 
Societies 


ERIE LANDMARK COMPANY 
637 Hempfield Hill Rd. 
Columbia, PA 17512 


FREE BROCHURE 
Call: 800-874-7848 / Fax: 703-758-2574 
See our on-line catalog at 
www.erielandmark.com 
E-Mail: info@erielandmark.com 


Rush service available 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Ask about short range radio broadcast 
of your historical message 


Circle no. 364 


AN APPLICATION FOR EVERYONE 
@ RESIDENTIAL 
Use the SILENT SERVANT to 
Carry laundry, firewood 
groceries, prepared tood. etc 


Restaurants, schools, banks 
office buildings, warehouses 
165 Cascade Court, Dept. OHJ 
Rohnert Park, CA 94928 
FAX (707) 584-0850 
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“Dust-Free” Paint Stripping and Taone ToM 


The PaintShaverPro 
will strip 1 SQUARE FOOT 
of lead and regular paint from 
clapboards, shingles, or any 
flat surface in 15 SECONDS 
while collecting 
the debris into any vacuum 


AIINTRy 


A American International Tool, Crafston, RI USA 1-800-932-5872 or visit www.paintshaver.com 
Circle no. 117 
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Vermont Structural Slate Company, Inc. 
Box 98, 3 Prospect Street 

Fair Haven, VT 05743 

(800) 343-1900 
www.vermontstructuralslate.com 
Circle 47 on the resource card. 


Tile 

Ann Sacks 

204 East 58th Street 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 588-1920 
www.annsacks.com 

Circle 48 on the resource card. 


Heath Ceramics 

Factory and Factory Store 

400 Gate Five Road 

Sausalito, CA 94965 

(415) 332-3732 
www.heathceramics.com 
Circle 49 on the resource card. 


Wood 

Carlisle Restoration Lumber 
1676 Route 9 

Stoddard, NH 03464 

(800) 595-9633 
www.wideplankflooring.com 
Circle 50 on the resource card. 


DeVos Custom Woodworking 
Daniel Vos 

Dripping Springs, TX 78620 
(512) 894 0464 
www.devoswoodworking.com 
Circle 51 on the resource card. 


Michigan Maple Block and 
Bally Block Co. 

P.O. Box 245 

Petoskey, MI 49970 
www.mapleblock.com 

Circle 52 on the resource card. 


Insulation page 72 
CertainTeed Corporation 

750 E. Swedesford Road 

PO Box 860 

Valley Forge, PA 19482 

(800) 782-8777 
www.certainteed.com 

Circle 53 on the resource card. 


(continued on page 104) 
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SPIRAL STAIRCASES CUSTOM BUILT 
TO YOUR ORDER 


Complete with wooden railing. 


The most attractive and priced 
far below the rest. 


Both all-wood and 
steel models available. 


SEND FOR FULL-COLOR 
BROCHURE 
OR CALL 800-536-4341 


Goddard Manufacturing 
Box 502, Dept. OHJ © Logan, KS 67616 


WWW.SPIRAL-STAIRCASES.COM 
Circle no. 227 


www.customforgedhardware.com 


Kayne and Son 
Custom Hardware, Inc. 
Dept OHR 
100 Daniel Ridge Road 
Candler, N.C. 28715 
(828) 667-8868 or 665-1988 
Fax: (828) 665-8303 


Q 
is 
W 
a 
o 

D 
2 
is 
3 
(6) 


* Reproductions & Restorations 

* Builders/Architectural Hardware 
e Custom Forging 

* Cast Brass & Bronze 

e Custom Hinges & Thumblatches 
+ Fireplace Tools & Accessories 


aL RADIATOR 
STEELE NCLOSURES 


FOR HOMES, OFFICES, CHURCHES, INSTITUTIONS 


BUY FACTORY DIRECT & SAVE * EASY TO ASSEMBLE 
MANY STYLES & COLORS * BAKED ENAMEL FINISH 


Send ‘1.00 for Brochures. Refundable with Order. 


MONARCH nsp: ons 


P.O Box 326, 111 Kero Rd. Carlstadt, N.J. 07072 
(201) 507-5551 www.monarchrad.com 


Circle no. 225 


NU-WAL. 


RESTORATION SYSTEM 


RESTORE 


e Cost effective > CRACKED 


e One day WALLS 
application A / 
e Remove no trim \ 
kd 
CGSPECIFICATION CHEMICALS, INC. Á 


www.nu-wal.com 
800-247-3932 


Circle no. 108 
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ART DECO 
ART WALLPAPERS 


Our introductory collection of 6 patterns from 
the Modern Age for your Modern Home 


See what's new! 
www. bradbury.com 


707:746:1900 


BradburyBradbury | 
ART WALLPAPERS) 
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WOODEN 
FLOOR GRATES 


From 2"x10” to 20"x32" 
e 3 FLOOR MODELS 
e BASEBOARD ¢« WALLMOUNTED 
e UNFINISHED OR PREFINISHED 
e EGGCRATE OR LOUVERED 


Send $2.00 for catalog 
and receive a $5. coupon to: 


GRATE VENTS 


P.O. Box 471 
Crystal Lake, IL 60039-0471 
(815) 459-4306 
Fax (815) 459-4267 
E-mail: doug @ gratevents.com 
www.gratevents.com 


HHEHHEEHEESEs Bs 
Circle no. 163 


Protect Wood 
from Insects 
and Fungi 


CONTROLS 

Decay Fungi 
Carpenter Ants 
Wood Boring Beetles 
Termites 


Repels Termites 
Easy, water soluble application 
Kills wood boring insects and decay fungi 
Penetrates into logs & timbers for deep protection 


Safe: low toxicity for people, animals and environment 


Preservation Resource Group 
Your source for Products, Tools, Instruments & Books for 
Preservation and Restoration 


800-774-7891 www.PRGinc.com 
Circle no. 270 
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Citrus Paint” 


ABR a: 
UY jee 2 


patent a 


Removes Multiple Layers 


Removes lead-based, oil and 
latex paint as well as ‘varnish, 
stain and other finishes in 
one application! 


E Use on exteriors & interiors 
E No neutralizing required 

m No methylene chloride 

E Non-caustic 


Order your 
introductory quart 
for only $15! 

(includes shipping) 


Stays moist and 
active for hours. 


800.346.7532 


ABR 


PRODUCTS 
www.abrp.com 
American Building Restoration Products, Inc. 


Circle no. 565 


our paintable Classic White to our Metallic Finishes of 
iy copper, bronze, gold, chrome, stainless steel, and more 
to our new Faux Finishes! 


EASY INSTALL with suspended grid system or 
simply adhere, staple, nail to any solid surface! 
MAINTANENCE FREE No rust or mildew 

Lightweight / high impact /No clear coating needed 
===] (lass l-A fire-rated polymer plastic available 

/ HISTORICAL REPLICATION Our unique 

ThermoVac Process for identical duplication 

PO Box 710 - Blanchard, LA - 71009 


OFFICE (316)-929-7398 FAX ( 318)-929-3823 
WWW -ceilingsmagnifique.com 


CEILINGS MAGNIFIQUE 
Circle no. 196 
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Dow Building and Construction 
200 Larkin Ctr. 

1605 Joseph Drive 

Midland, MI 48674 

(800) 441-4369 

www.dow.com 

Circle 54 on the resource card. 


Icynene Inc. 

6747 Campobellow Road 
Mississauga, ON 

L5N 2L7 Canada 

(800) 758-7325 

Circle 55 on the resource card.. 


Johns Manville Int., Inc. 

P.O. Box 5108 

Denver, CO 80217-5108 

(800) 654-3103 

www.jm.com 

Circle 56 on the resource card. 


Owens Corning 

One Owens Corning Parkway 
Toledo, OH 43659 
(800)-GET-PINK 
www.owenscorning.com 
Circle 57 on the resource card. 


Linoleum page 62 

Armstrong World Industries 

2500 Columbia Avenue (17603) 

P.O. Box 3001 

Lancaster, PA 17604 

(717) 397-0611 
www.armstrong.com/resflram/na/linole 
um/en/us/ 

Circle 58 on the resource card. 


Domco Tarkett 

2728 Summer Street 

Houston, TX 77007 

(800) 877-8453 

www.tarkett- 
commercial.com/floors/site/ 
en-fr/topic/linoleum/offer.asp 
Circle 59 on the resource card. 


Forbo Flooring 

P.O. Box 667 

Hazleton, PA 18201 

(800) 842-7839 
www.themarmoleumstore.com 
Circle 60 on the resource card. 


(continued on page 106) 
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CUSTOM MADE TRADITIONAL & CONTEMPORARY 


E-Mail: sales@woodstone.com, Web: http://www.woodstone.com 


Woodstone® is a registered trademark of the Woodstone Company 


WOODSTONE 


For Brochures: Please send $5.00 for shipping and handling 


HIGH PERFORMANCE WOODEN WINDOWS & Doors 


stainless Steel Fasteners 


Throughout 


Box 223, Westminster, Vermont 05158 
Phone 802-722-9217 Fax 802-722-9528 


Circle no. 221 


413-582-6909 


ur 


most are exclusive to Sundial 


L 


Sundial Wire 


Cloth-Covered Electrical 


Wire 


T 


all wire made in USA 
FAX 413-582-6908 


custserv@sundialwire.com 


WWW.SlUndialwire com 


www.oldhousejournal.com 
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Many Years Ago 
we announced the availability of 
our old-fashioned solid wood 


Architectural Details! 
REET Rea 
Now our FREE 144 page 
Master Catalog 
overflows with Victorian & Country 
Gingerbread and other romantic ™ 
designer details. Over 90 color 
Photos of products in use, lots of 
valuable how-to information, and 
numerous detailed drawings! 


Architectural Details 


J Decorations i. 

4” were an instant success when * 

we began offering designs to fit 
any standard roof. 


Over the Kitchen Sink... 


is a choice location 
for our custom-length 
SPANDRELS/ 


Plain doorways? 
Not since everyone 
discovered our vast 
array of BRACKETS 

and MOULDINGS! 


And don't forget our 
elegant & functional 
SCREEN/STORM Doors 
for lasting first 
impressions! 


PORCHES 


How TO DESIGN, 


BUILD & DECORATE 


Porch Design Book 


How to design, build, and 
decorate your dream porch! 208 pages $695 


Hwy 34 S 
Quinlan, Texas 75474-0039 E 
(903) 356-2158 3 
z 


www.vintagewoodworks.com 


Circle no. 209 
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SUPPLIERS 


Windows page 82 

DAP 

200 Boston Street 

Baltimore, MD 21224 

(410) 675-2100 
www.dap.com 

Circle 63 on the resource card. 


Hyde Tools 

34 Eastford Road. 
Southbridge, MA 01550 

(800) 872-4933 
www.hydetools.com 

Circle 61 on the resource card. 


The Flood Co. 

1212 Barlow Road 

Hudson, OH 44236-0035 
(800) 321-3444 
www.floodco.com 

Circle 62 on the resource card. 


SHELDON SLATE is a family owned 
business with four generations of 
experience. We mine and manu- 
facture our own slate products 
from our own quarries. The range 
of our colors will compliment any 
kitchen or bath. Our slate is non 
combustible, non-porous and non 
fading. It has a polished/honed 
finish and is very low maintenance. 
Use your imagination, and let us 
help you design and build a 
custom sirik, counter fop or a 


OLD-HousE JOURNAL'S RESTORATION 
Directory is an annual compilation of 
more than 1,700 companies offering 
restoration products and services. OLD 
HOUSE JOURNAL'S TRADTIONAL PRODUCTS 
is a yearly compendium featuring hun- 
dreds of four-color photos showing 
hard-to-find period products, along 
with complete background info on each. 

To order a copy of either the 
RESTORATION DIRECTORY Or TRADITIONAL 
Propucrs ($9.95 each, plus $5.00 for 
shipping and sales tax, if applicable), 
call (202) 339-0744 ext. 101,9 a.m. to 5 
p-m., Eastern Time, Monday through 
Friday. Or simply make out a check for 
$14.95 to OLD-HousE JOURNAL, and mail 
it to OLD-HousE JOURNAL'S RESTORATION 
Directory, 1000 Potomac St., NW, Suite 
Circle no. 222 102, Washington, DC 20007. 


n 
WWW.S 5 


N.Y. Phone: 518- 642- 1280/Fax: 518- 642- 9085 
Maine Phone: 207-997-3615/Fax: 207-997-2966 | 


For custom doors that enhance the unique style of your home 


HAHN’S WOODWORKING COMPANY, ANG 


MANUFACTURER OF TRADITIONAL WOODEN GARAGE DOORS “i 
CARRIAGE HOUSE BARN DOORS ° CUSTOM ENTRY DOO, 


Simply the Best Since 198; 
Quality, Innovation & Experi 


181 Meister Avenue, Branchburg, NJ 088% 
Phone 908-793-1415 © Fax 908-793- 1420 
info@hahnswoodworking.com 

Showroom Hours: 7-12 and 1-4, M-F 


www.hahnswoodworking.com 
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SCHROEDER 


LOG HOME SUPPLY, INC, 


www.loghelp.com 1-800-359-6614 
@ Backer Rod @ Chinking 
@ Blacklron Cleaners 
@ Books @ Fasteners @ Sealants 

@ Cast Iron @ Finishes ¢ Tools 

@ Caulking @ Foam Sealants Wood Treatments 


Same day shipping from IN, MN, MT, & TN 


@ Preservatives 
@ Restoration Products 


Circle no. 484 


ubbles, Reams, 
Seeds & Waves. 


It's Perfect! 


Restoration Glass® from Bendheim. 


The world’s finest mouth-blown window 
glass found in our country’s most 
prestigious restorations, including the White 
House, Mount Vernon and Monticello. 


Subtle imperfections allow historically 
accurate detailing of homes, buildings and 
furniture. 


Made exclusively for Bendheim by 
Germany’s Glashiitte Lamberts — Europe’s 
premier manufacturer of mouth-blown 
glass. Each sheet is hand selected to ensure 
only the finest quality. 


L. No other glass compares to Restoration 
Glass® - available in two levels of 
obscuration. 


Look for the label — your guarantee of 
| authenticity. 


a Ke) 

> 2 

& g 

CLASS 
www.originalrestorationglass.com 
BEN2HEIM 
since 1927 
Bendheim East Bendheim West 
800-221-7379 888-900-3064 
Circle no. 123 
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MADAWASKA DOORS INC. 


3% ANY SIZE, ANY DESIGN, ANY WOOD, ANY TIME" 


P.O. Box 938, Barry's Bay, Ontario, Canada K0J 1B0 
ORDER DESK 
TEL : 1-800-263-2358 FAX: 1-800-263-1584 


www.madawaska-doors.com 
mdi@madawaska-doors.com 
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40000- Decorative 


Building 
Products 


Interior/Exterior 
Architectural Mouldings 
& Millwork 


Period & Contemporary 
Hardware 


Lowest Prices... 
Widest Selection... 
All From Stock! 


Brass Tubing & Fittings 


Kitchen & Bathroom 
Accessories 


Columns & Capitals 
Fireplace Surrounds 
Knobs & Pulls 
Wall Coverings 
Wainscoting 
Balustrading 
Lighting 
Wrought Iron 
Components 
Furniture & Cabinet Components 
Stamped Steel & Polymer Ceiling Tiles.... 
And So Much More 


e Call 1-888-772-1400 For Our FREE Master 


‘ Catalog! 


eit Products vy Outwater Lite. 


Tel: 1-800-835-4400 Fax: 1-800-835-4403 
New Jersey ¢ Arizona ¢ Canada 
www.outwater.com 
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Make your chimney a focal point. 


Whether you aspire to recreate the feel of the Victorian era or want to 
finish your chimney with the clean simple lines of a classic chimney pot, 
Superior Clay can help. With more than 45 standard styles to choose 
from, we can also create custom designs to ensure you achieve the look 
you desire. Learn more online at Wiheayeniineypetss com or call 
800-848-6166 to request a catalog. 


740.922.4122 800.848.6166 
PO. BOX 352: Uhrichsville, Ohio 44683 


Corporation 
Soe iy meee 
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Our Radiator Enclosures 
Reduce Heating Costs! 


e Exclusive design channels heat where it’s needed, 
prevents heat loss 


xD en 
e 6 powder coated colors, (Xp E 
unlimited custom colors %2% 


e Secure on-line ordering Manufacturing in Cincinnati since 1934 


e Best enclosure prices! 800.543.7 040 
www.beautifulradiators.com 


Circle no. 120 
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Modular cedar do it yourself 
designs for outdoor living 


VixenHill.com 


800-423-2766 
Dept. #OHJ6 
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Subway Standard 


ay Ceramics tile 

n sets the standard for 
authenticity. 

the-20th century 

on methods faithfully 
se the precise, flat & 
atures of this classic 
tage forms inspire the 
designs of moldings 
ieces uniquely 

this collection. 


subwaytile.com 
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a ( GOOD TIME STOVE CO. BP 


A Family Business since 1973 


Genuine Antique Stoves 
Restored With Love... à ; 


for the Warmth of your Home 
& the Heart of your Kitchen 


www. soodtimestove.com 
1-888-282-7506 
Ask for 
Sara, the Stove Princess 


Expert & Quality 
Restoration for 
Beauty & Safety 


Museum & Showroom open by 
appointment or by chance 


Gas & Electric Conversions Available 


Circle no. 160 


TRADITIONAL 
BUILDING 


EXHIBITION AND 
= CONFERENCE 


www.traditionalbuildingshow.com 


CHICAGO 2006 


APRIL 6-8, 2006 | NAVY PIER, FESTIVAL HALL A 


FREE ADMISSION TO THE EXHIBITS 
The Traditional Building Show is offering FREE admission 
to the exhibit hall to all attendees when you pre-register before 
March 22, 2006 at www.traditionalbuildingshow.com. 
Or, as our special VIP Guest, bring this coupon with you 
on-site at the Navy Pier, Festival Hall A, Chicago, IL. 


EXHIBIT HALL HOURS 
Thursday & Friday | April 6-7, 2006 | 11:30am—5:30pm 
ee Saturday | April 8, 2006 | 10:30am—4:00pm 


Peres seesessseseseseeesseeeozeseseseseeseseseseassess 


Boe voesveseesseeeesenes 


PAARESTORE 800-982-6247 / info@restoremedia.com 
MEDIA LLS 1000 Potomac Street, NW, Suite 102 Washington, DC 20007 


Restoring the Past. Building the Future. 


www.oldhousejournal.com 


Install a basement 
bathroom without 


breaking the floor. 
(or the bank) 


e You decide where to pi a toilet or bathroom, 


it is not dictated by the drainage situation. 
e Easy installation, do it yourself. 
e Your floors stay intact. No breaking, no mess. 


© Can be installed up to 12” below the sewer level 
and/or 150' away from a soil stack. 


e You only need small diameter 3/4” discharge pipe, 
which can be run virtually anywhere. 


© Over three million sold worldwide. 
e Clean, reliable, and virtually maintenance free. 


Add convenience 
Add luxury 
Add value to your home 


SANUFLO 


A Group SFA Company 


For a FREE brochure please call: 1-800-571 -8 ] 9 1 
To see the entire family of Saniflo products visit: WWW. saniflo.com 
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Unfinished To Finished 
In Half The Time 


Now wood finishing is twice as 
fast, twice as easy with Minwax® i 
Polyshades® That's because Polyshades® ` 
combines stain and polyurethane in 
one. Stain to add rich color and enhance 
wood’s natural grain, and polyurethane for 


y long-lasting protection and a warm 
luster. Polyshades comes in a variety of 

” colors, and can be used over raw 
wood or even previously finished wood, 
without having to strip away the old finish. 
Polyshades. A beautiful finish in a lot less time. 


STAIN & POLYURETHANE IN ONE 


MINWAX. 


Makes And Keeps Wood Beautiful® 


minwax.com 
©2006 Minwax Company. All rights reserved. 
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GLASS INTERIOR 


Storm Windows 


.. * Reduce heating & cooling bills up to 30% 
+ Maintain the charm & beauty of your 
existing windows 

+ Eliminate drafts completely 

+ Greatly reduces outside noise 
+ Custom sizes 

+ Perfect for enclosing screen porches 
+ Easy no tool snap in & out 


WINDOW SYSTEMS 
the better alternative 


1-800-743-6207 « FAX (860) 651-4789 
1S Herman Drive , Simsbury, CT 06070 


www. sormwindaws: com 
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Antique 
and replica | 
lighting 
and 
hardware. 


reproduction fixtures 


> Replacement shades 
and accessories 

> Hardware 

> Full restoration 
services and custom 
replication of fixtures 
and glass. 


RENAISSANCE ANTIQUE LIGHTING | 

ANTIQUE ° REPLICATION * RESTORATION | 

BUILDERS' HARDWARE 
42 Spring Street, Newport, RI 
401.849.8515 
Toll Free 800.850.8515 
www.antique-lighting.com 

Catalog available online: www.antique-lighting.com 
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Times 
1800-230: 22) 


OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL... And More 


Dedicated to restoring America’s treasured old houses, 
OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL Online is your best source 
for restoration and renovation products, how-to informa- 


tion, house plans, industry news, and community chat. 


RESTORE 


Old:-House 


JOURNAL 


www.oldhousejournal.com 


id House 
Essential! 


i : 3 assic 5 
oe Rizzo, Proprietor Country Road Associates Ltd : f 31 classic sty les, 
p! s . 
i : ‘ a crafted in 


Vermont and 


“AUTHENTIC 19th C, BARNWOOD 
IS MY BUSINESS” 


Guaranteed 


for Life! 


e FLOORING: Chestnut, White 
Pine, Oak, Heart Pine, Walnut, 
Hemlock & more 

¢ Random widths from 3"-20" 

e BARNSIDING: faded red, silver- 
gray & brown 


e HAND-HEWN BEAMS: up to 


13" wide. Random Lengths De wince 
= See ened a E No house is a classic 
Large quantities available ; without a classic thermometer. 


Deliveries throughout the USA 


COUNTRY ROAD ASSOCIATES, LTD. ae hen eee 
63 Front Street, P.O. Box 885, Millbrook, NY 12545 800 832 4482, ex. 2 
Open Tues,-Sat. 10A M-4PM a Conant Custom Brass J < t a l a Ne e raa 
z a daai conantcustombrass.com 
Sun. & Mon. by appointment 845-677-6041 king Wo ; 
Fax 845-677-6532 


wwwcountryroadassociates:com * Order on the Web and SAVE 10%! Enter coupon OHJ0306 * 
Circle no. 164 
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Renter: IME REPORTS ARE in, Sue 
PASSED THE TESTS! oa 

: Glue 

The Space Age Solution Albi 


deh meted 


for Weatherproofing 
Historic Roofs 


Acrymax* Coatings and 
Systems help you restore, 
beautify, and protect a 
variety of historic roof 
types, as well as masonry 


Bonds hundreds 
of materials 
including wood, 
stone, metal, ceramic & 
more! Incredibly strong 
& 100% waterproof! 


_ and stucco walls. A long- 
lasting, environmentally 
safer alternative to other 

systems. Acrymax systems are easy to apply 
and come ina variety of colors. Call today for 
a free brochure on the Acrylic system tough 
enough to stop leaks cold. 


Meets ASTM 
| requirements. 


PRESERVATION 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Protecting America’s heritage, 
one landmark at a time. 


1-800-553-0523 


Kom INCREDIBLY STR 


Extra Thick. Extra Stick. 


bs x New Gorilla Tape sticks to things 
221 Brooke Street * Media, PA 19063 : : : 
610-565-5755. © Fax: 610-891-0834 1-800-486-2723 PUPS Sor ay 
www.preservationproducts.com www.coppercraft.com 
Circle no. 185 Circle no. 387 
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® Custom Mailboxes 
® Address Plaques 
® Bronze Markers 


® Weathervanes 


® Street & Golf 
Course Signs 


800-265-0041 
www.mailboxes.info 
f Custom HOME.) 
ACCESSORIES 


INTRODUCING 
PENASHIELD 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


PenaShield 


is a ready-to-use formula 

that can be sprayed or brushed on raw 
wood. PenaShield will not stain or discolor 
wood; and once dry, can be painted, 
stained or varnished like normal wood. 
The active ingredient in PenaShield is a 
natural borate salt. Whenever you're 
working with wood, whether it’s projects or 
repairs, always use PenaShield to protect 
the wood. 


Western Red Cedar 


F POST 


PVC Pipe below 
Ground Protects Post 


Custom Turnings 
Porch Posts 
Lamp Posts 
Post Lights 

Mail Posts 


PenaShield kills and prevents: 
Subterranean Termite 
Drywood Termites 
Wood Rot 

Fungi 

Carpenter Ants 
Powderpost Beetles | 
Anobiid Beetles 

Old House Borers 
Longhorn Beetles 


+ 


h ; Model AWC-108 
e a Made in U.S.A. e Free Brochure BBX 
Westen Red Cedar | Call Toll Free 1-877-887-9663 Lifetime Synthetic 


Construction 


Preservation Resource Group 


Your soure ts & Books 


VISIT OUR WEBSITE: WWW.THEWOODWRIGHTCO.COM 800-774-7891 www.PRGinc.com 
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ARCHITECTURAL GRILLE 


CUSTOM FABRICATED AND FINISHED BAR GRILLES, PERFORATED GRILLES AND SPECIALTY ITEMS 


PERFORATEDGRILLES 


www.oldhousejournal.com 


=V OOD PRODUCTS 


EXTERIOR SHUTTERS & HARDWARE : 


You can always tell 
when a builder 
STARTS TO SHOW OFF. 


= a z 


An great builders leave a signature mark on <ER, 
the projects they create. This may be yours: É (aie. sam 
hand-forged period hardware from > 
Timberlane’s vast collection. 


800.250.2221 EXT. 1233 
WWW.TIMBERLANE.COM/1233 
Seton 
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800-786-1993 
www.universalwoodproducts.net 
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Product Literature from Old-House Journal's Advertisers 


| FAST ON-LINE SERVICE! 
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Circle no. 


AB Raingutters 236 
See our ad on page 120 
Abatron 228 


See our ad on page 42 

Products for restoring, strengthening, 

repairing deteriorated wood; concrete 
atching, resurfacing compounds. 

800-445-1754 

Acorn Forged Iron 112 

See our ad on page 101 

Acorn produces the finest line of early 

forged iron hardware available today. Now 

see new cast iron grilles and registers. 

Free literature. 800-835-0121 


Adams Architectural Wood 
Products 

See our ad on page 98 

Wood window units, replacement sash, 
true divided lites, bent glass, restoration 
glass. Call for literature, $5. 888-285-8120 


Allied Window, Inc. 78 
See our ad on page 118 

Invisible Storm Windows. $2.25 color 
brochure. 800-445-5411 


American Building 
Restoration 

See our ad on page 104 
Specialty restoration products including 
masonry cleaners, wood restorers, & preser- 
vatives. Free literature. 414-421-4125 


565 


American International 


Tool Industries 117 
See our ad on page 102 

Free literature. 800-932-5872 

Antique Hardware & Home 80 
See our ad on page 121 
Architectural Grille 76 


See our ad on page 113 
Bar grilles & perforated grilles. Free liter- 
ature. 718-832-1200 


Architectural Products 
by Outwater 

See our ad on page 107 
40,000+ decorative building products . 
Lowest prices. Free literature. 888-772-1400 


Armstrong World Ind. 

See our ad on page 15 

| Armstrong Floor Products, which includes 
Bruce®, Armstrong™ by Hartco® and 
Robbins®, offers hardwood, resilient, lam- 
inate, ceramics, and Genuine Linoleum™. 
888-ARMSTRONG 


285 


Circle no. 
Arrow Fastener Company 

See our ad on page 96 

Staple guns & staples, nail guns & nails, 
rivet tools & rivets, glue guns & glues & 
steel rule tape measures. Free literature. 


ARSCO Manufacturing Co. 120 
See our ad on page 108 

Metal radiator covers and enclosures for 
steam and hot-water heating systems. Free 
literature. 800-543-7040 


AZEK Trimboard 

See our ad on page 10, 11 
Trim products are cellular PVC that offers 
the unequalled combination of uniformity, 
durability, workability, and beauty. Free 
literature. 877-ASK-AZEK 


Ball & Ball 243 
See our ad on page 98 
Victorian hardware. $7 catalog. 610-363-7330 


510 


308 


Bathroom Machineries 
See our ad on page 98 
Original and reproduction bathroom fix- 
tures. Free literature. 209-728-208 1 


Bradbury & Bradbur 
See our ad on page 10: 
Hand silk-screened wallpaper in Neo- 
Classical, Victorian, and Arts & Crafts 
styles. $12 catalog. 707-746-1900 


Carlisle Wide Plank Floors 
See our ad on page 101 
Traditional Wide Plank Flooring. Free lit- 
erature. 800-595-9663 


125 


127 


Carriage House 


Door Company 124 
See our ad on page 34 

Free literature. 866-890-1776 

Ceilings Magnifique 196 


See our ad on page 104 

Decorative, polymer ceilings and moldings 
for interior and exterior use. Residential 
and commercial applications. Free litera- 
ture. 318-929-7398 
Chadsworth Columns 87 
See our ad on page 100 

Wood, PolyStone™ and fiberglass columns. 
Free flier. Idea book $15 includes product 
portfolio. 


Cinder Whit & Company, Inc. 
See our ad on page 125 

Porch posts, newel posts, balusters, spin- 
dles, finials, and handrails in stock or repli- 
ca designs. Free literature. 800-527-9064 


http://www.oldhousejournal.com/lit/ 
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134 


Classic Accents 

See our ad on page 24 
Push-button light switches, wall plates, fancy 
tassels, cord, moulding, Hook & Edison light 
bulbs, etc. $2 catalog. 734-284-7661 


Classic Gutter Systems 135 
See our ad on page 125 

Gutter Projects. Free literature. 616-382-2700 
Clawfoot Supply 596 
See our ad on page 16 

Clawfoot tubs and unique fixtures for the 
period bath. Buy direct and save. Free lit- 
erature. 877-682-4192 
Conant Custom Brass 164 
See our ad on page 111 

Metal and lighting workshop: Design, fab- 
rication, restoration repair and energy-effi- 
cient retrofitting of lighting fixtures of all 
styles and periods. Free literature. 
802-658-4482 

Coppa Woodworking 137 
See our ad on page 16 

Wood screen doors. 160 styles in pine, 
douglas fir, oak, mahogany, redwood, 
cedar. Free catalog. 310-548-4142 
Copper Craft Inc. 387 
See our ad on page 111 

Architectural sheetmetal products includ- 
ing dormers, cupolas, spires, conductor 
heads, and custom designed products. Free 
literature. 800-486-2723 


Copper-Inc.com 241 
See our ad on page 100 
Country Road Associates 139 


See our ad on page 111 

19th-century reclaimed wood for flooring 
in pine, chestnut, oak, heartpine, hemlock 
and more. Free color literature. 
845-677-604 | 

Crown City Hardware 88 
See our ad on page 29 

Hard-to-find hardware brass, iron, pewter, 
and crystal. Free catalog. 626-794-1188 


Crown Point Cabinetry 

See our ads on page 21 

Furniture quality, period style, custom cab- 
inetry for kitchens, baths, and beyond. 
800-999-4994 

Custom Home Accessories 561 
See our ad on page 112 

800-265-0041 
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al miles. Free literature. 605-356-2772 
The Decorator’s Supply 110 
See our ad on page 119 

Manufacturer’s of 16,000 different orna- 
ments in plaster, wood, and composition. 
Established in 1893. Free literature. 
773-847-6300. 

Decra Roofing 83 
See our ad on page 47 

Stone coated steel tile, shake, shingle, and 
shingle plus has been proven around the 
world for over 40 years. Free literature. 
| 877-GO-DECRA 
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Dakota Alert 581 Elmira Stoveworks Franmar Chemical 444 
See our ad on page 100 See our ad on page 33 See our ad on page 122 
Wireless driveway alarms. Easy do-it-your- Builders of Antique and Retro 1950's 
self installation. Wireless range up to sever- Styled Appliances. Call for literature, $5. Goddard Mfg. Co. Inc. 227 


800-295-8498 
Endless Pools 253 
See our ad on page 102 

8’ x 15’ pool with adjustable current. Free 
video. 800-233-0741 


Erie Landmark 

See our ad on page 102 
Custom-Made Plaques. Free brochure. 
800-874-7848 


Fischer & Jirouch 

See our ad on page 117 
Plaster Ornament. Restoration and repro- 
duction with fiber-reinforced plaster. $10 


91 


Golden Flue 159 
364 See our ad on page 125 

Chimney liners. Free information. 

800-446-5354 

Good Time Stove Co. 160 


See our ad on page 103 

Custom built spiral stairs using materials 
ranging between all steel & all wood or 
combinations of both starting at $485. Free 
literature. 800-536-434 1 


See our ad on page 109 

Fully restored authentic antique kitchen 
ranges and heating stoves. Free literature. 
413-268-3677 


| DistressedCabinet.com 246 complete catalog. 216-361-3840 
See our ad on page 110 , Gorilla Glue Compan 
Forbo Linoleum 248 See our ad on page 11 
Donald Durham Company 147 See our ad on page 40 i 800-966-3458 
See our ad on page 12] Marmoleum flooring. Made from natural 
Rock-Hard Putty. Free literature. ingredients and backed with jute. Warm, Grate Vents 163 
515-243-0491 comfortable, allergen-free with over 100 See our ad on page 103 
colors to choose from. Free literature. 866- Wooden floor and wall mounted grates. $2 
| MARMOLEUM brochure. 815-459-4306 


To request information from companies in this issue, p 


RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY FOR INFORMATION FROM THE COMPANIES IN THIS ISSUE OF OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL. 


lease circle the appropriate number below, put this card in an envelope with your 
check or money order made out to Old-House Journal, and mail it to the address below. Or charge the amount to your Visa, MasterCard 


' 


or American Express card. The information comes directly from the companies, and Old-House Journal is not responsible for any discrep- 
ancies in catalog prices. To order product literature online, go to www.oldhousejournal.com/lit. 


Please mail payment and card to Old-House Journal, PO Box 413050 Naples FL 
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Hahn’s Woodworking 572 
See our ad on page 106 
908-793-1425 

House of Antique Hardware 495 


See our ad on page 6 ; 

Antique and vintage reproduction house 
hardware. Online catalog. 888-233-2545 
Hutchison, Inc. 


148 
See our ad on page 124 , 
Manufacturer and distributor of y 
and wire products, farm hardware, ranc 
supplies, livestock equipment, building 
roducts and lumber. Free literature. 
00-525-0121 


Hyde Tools, Inc. 606 
See our ad on page 7 op tats 
Paint, drywall and wallcovering finishing 
tools. Frée literature. 8300-USA-HYDE 


ICI Paints 165 
See our ad on page 17 

This Old House™ exterior paint and 
primer. It’s a super premium paint that car- 
ries a name you know and rely upon. Free 
literature. 


http://www.oldhousejournal.com/lit/ 
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Innerglass Window Systems 589 
See our ad on page 110 
A glass interior storm window that outper- 
forms almost any replacement, yet main- 
tains the integrity and beauty of your his- 
toric windows. www.stormwindows.com. 
Free literature. 800-743-6207 


The Iron Shop 

See our ad on page 124 

Spiral stairs FREE catalog. 800-523-7427, 
ext. OHJ; www.ThelronShop.com/OHJ 


Jeld-Wen 
See our ad on inside front cover, 3 
www.jeld-wen.com/JW6 


Kayne & Son Custom Hardware 

See our ad on page 103 , 

Custom forged strap hinges, bolts, fire- 
lace tools & accessories, and latch sets. 
all for literature, $5. 828-667-8868 


King’s Chandelier Company 


See our ad on page 101 
Chandeliers & sconces. $6 catalog. 
336-623-6188 


172 


Circle no. 

Madawaska Doors 310 
See our ad on page 107 

For over 30 years, Madawaska Doors has 
crafted the finest solid wood doors. 
Compliment your home with a beautiful, 
custom entrance way or one of our stan- 
dard door designs. 


Marvin Windows & Doors 323 
See our ads on page 

Offers the industry's best selection of 
sizes, options and custom capabilities, to 
exceed your building and remodeling 
needs. Free literature. 888-537-8268 


Mason and Wolf Wallpaper 

See our ad on page 6 | 

Reproduction wallpaper in period colors 
for walls and ceilings. 


M-Boss, Inc. 342, 416 


See our ads on inside back cover, 121 
Period inspired pressed metal panels, cor- 
nic and moldings. Easy installation. Free 
literature. 888-MBOSSINC 


Original 
best 


An OLD HOUSE is being restored. A New 
House is being built in a Traditional Style. 
You need OLD-HOUSE JOURNALS 
Restoration Directory 


Your search is over. You don’t need to spend 
days tracking down the right product source 
— and you don't have to settle for ordinary 
solutions. The editors of OLD-HOUSE 
JOURNAL have taken the pain out of find- 
ing unique restoration products and services. 
Wall to wall, ceiling to floor. Thousands of 
products, right at your fingertips. 


OLD-HOUSE JOURNAUS Restoration Directory is a comprehensive directory of suppliers who make everything from 
wide plank flooring and hand-forged copper sinks to Victorian sofas and Craftsman lighting. You'll find nearly 2,000 suppliers of bath- 
room fixtures and faucets, building materials, lighting, decorative accessories, furnishings of all types and styles, and a whole lot more. 


Where To Find Hard-To-Find Stuff 


Now On Sale 


$9.95 at major bookstores, 
newsstands, and specialty 


retailers nationwide. 

To order by phone ($9.95 plus $5 shipping 
and handling), call (202) 339-0744 ext. 
101, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., EDT, Mon-Fri. 


Old-House 


JOURNAL 
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Circle no. Circle no. Circle no. 
Miller Manufacturing, Inc. 293 Nostalgic Warehouse _ 101 The Reggio Register Co. 189 
| See our ad on page 102 See our ads on page 45 __ See our ad on page 100 : 

Manual dumbwaiters in 5 sizes and 3 Offers door har ware, cabinet hardware  Cast-brass. cast-iron, cast-aluminum, and 


styles. Custom sizes available. Free litera- and accessories in six distinctive finishes. | wooden heating grilles. Quality and beauty to 


ture. 800-232-2177 Free literature. 800-322-7002 last a lifetime. Free Literature. 978-772-3493 
Minwax Company 126 Old California Lantern Rejuvenation 
See our ads on pages 94, 95, 110 See our ad on page 6 See our ad on page 13 


Inspirational magazine filled with home Manufacturer of historically accurate Arts Over 500 period-authentic light fixtures and 
improvement projects, decorating ideas, & Crafts lighting fixtures. Call or order our house parts from early to mid-century, 12 fin- 


and expert wood finishing techniques. catalogs at www.oldcalifornia.com, $6 — ishes. Shi ped within two weeks. Free cata- 
P i 4 each or $10 for the set. 800-577-6679 logue. 888-401-1900 www.rejuvenation.com 

Mitsubishi Electronics 99 ; , p a 

See our ad on page 25 Preservation Products/ 185 Renaissance Antique Lighting 

Supplier of Mr. Slim line of ductless air em.Coating 3 See our ad on page 110 

SOn Oner and heat pumps. Free catalog, $ee our ad on page 111 5 Antique and reproduction lighting and hard- 

800-433-4822 pumps: << Acrymax coatings & systems for protect- nea P ise ra a ; 
PTERA ing. sealing, and weatherproofing roofs Ware. Restoration, replacement glass, cus- 

Monarch Radiator Covers 255 and walls. Free literature. 800-553-0523 tom work, residential, commercial, museum. 


800-850-8515 
See our ad on page 103 Preservation Resource 


Stock and_custom radiator covers. $1.00 Grou P 

| liters -507-5 p Inc 270 S.A. Bendheim 123 
| MORENS, AORAR] See our ad on page 103, 112 See our ad on page 107 

Nixalite of America 178 Books, borate wood preservatives, epox- Exclusive North American importer of 


See our ad on page 98 aoe Hee lees masoni analy original Restoration Glass®. Handmade 


Complete line of bird and wildlife control glass for use in authentic restorations. Free 
products. Free literature. 800-624-1189 literature. 800-221-7379 


Designed by the ages. Crafted by hand. 


É Fischer & Jirouch is well known for hand- 


crafting ornate plaster fixtures as taught by the 

-< original owners... old world master artisans 
nearly 100 years ago. We offer more than 1,500 
architectural details in a variety of period styles. Our 
authentic plaster techniques have been improved to 
‘ ` meet today’s applications by architects, tradespeople, 

. h A RS and do-it-yourselfers who rely upon our pieces to 
Pisce er&J J rouc enhance their exterior and interior spaces. Easy to 


www.fischerandjirouch.com install. Affordable. Custom reproductions available. 


Send for our 144-page catalog ($10 US, $15 Canadian) 


THE FISCHER & JIROUCH CO. 
4821 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44103 


(216) 361-3840 
(216) 361-0650 fax 


No credit cards. oc a . 
We ship UPS only (no P.O. boxes) | te Ask about our new line 


poe calle PEN of Polyurethane/Resin Capitols 
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Schoolhouse Electric 
See our ad on page 7 


Schroeder Log Home 
Supply, Inc. 

See our ad on page 107 
“Your log home hardware store” supply- 
ing caulk, chinking, fasteners, finishes, 
hardware, tools, books and more. Free lit- 
erature. 800-359-6614 


SFA Saniflo Inc. 
See our ad on page 109 


484 


500 


Macerating systems allow installation of 


extra bathroom facilities almost anywhere 
in a building. It’s no longer dictated by the 
need for gravity flow. Free literature. 
519-824-1134 


Shaker Workshops 
See our ad on page 100 
Reproduction shaker furniture. Free litera- 
ture. 800-840-9121 


257 
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222 


Sheldon Slate 
Products Co., Inc. 
See our ad on page 106 


Shuttercraft 

See our ad on page 98 

Interior & exterior wood shutters. Free lit- 
erature. 203-245-2608 


Southern Wood Floors 
See our ad on page 9 
Harvests buildings, not trees, to make 
Antique Heart Pine. Free literature. 
888-488-PINE 


541 


Specifications Chemicals 108 
See our ad on page 103 

System for repairing cracked plaster walls 
and ceilings. Free literature. 800-247-3932 


Stairworld Inc. 

See our ad on page 6 

Staircases, stair parts, interior & exterior 
railing components and columns. Free lit- 
erature. 800-387-7711 


w.oldhousejournal.com/lit/ 


Circle no. 
Steptoe & Wife 347 
See our ad on page 101 

Decorative cast iron spiral & straight stair- 
case kits. Free literature. 800-461-0060 


Sundial Wire 261 
See our ad on page 105 
Superior Clay Corp. 538 


See our ad on page 108 
Clay chimney tops and Rumford Fireplace 
components. 800-848-6166 


Superior Moulding 256 
See our ad on page 113 
Sutherland Welles 522 


See our ad on page 26 

Pure polymerized Tung Oil that recreates 
the “old world” look. Highest quality with 
lowest toxicity possible for wood and 
porous stone. Company provides exten- 
sive, personalized, customer service and 
support. Free literature. 800-322-1245 
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LOOKING FOR “INV SIBLE” STOR 


Historic ; 
Property Owners 
Renovation Contractors 
Commercial Buildings 


You will see the energy savings 
Not the Storm Windows 
Match Any Color 
Match Any Shape 
Inside or Outside Mounted 
Inside or Outside Removable 
Screen and Glass 
Fixed- Magnetic- Sliding- Lift Out 
Unlimited Possibilities 


ALLIED WINDOW, INC. 
11111 Canal Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45241 
(800) 445-5411 (TOLL FREE) 
(513) 559-1883 (FAX) 
www.invisiblestorms.com 
“Where custom work is standard” 
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Circle no. Circle no. Circle no. 
Texas Iron Fence & Uponor Wirsbo Inc. 421 Vixen Hill 109 
Gate Company 281 See our ad on page 4 See our ad on page 108 
See our ad on page 120 Turns beautiful floors into warm and cozy Manufacturer of cedar shutters and modu- 
$4 literature. 940-627-2718 radiators. Free literature. 800-321-4739 lar gazebos, gardenhouses, porch systems, 
shower kiosks, cabanas and cupolas; 
Tile Art 217 Van Dykes 195 designed for simple one-day installation. 
See our ad on page 108 See our ad on page 39 Free literature. 800-423-2766 
Give your home period appeal! Thousands 
Timberlane of items geared toward vintage home and Wall Words, Inc. 568 
Woodcrafters Inc. 205 antique furniture restoration or new con- See our ad on page 124 
See our ad on page 113 struction. Free literature. 800-558-1234 Decorate with words—choose from over 
Shutters. Free color catalog. 1400 quotes offered in a variety of lan- 
j Vintage Plumbing guages, colors, font styles, and sizes. Free 
Touchstone Woodworks 587 See our ad on page 120 literature. 888-422-6685 
See our ad on page 125 Antique tubs, toilets, sinks, shower acces- , 
Screen storm doors. $3 literature. sories from Victorian to Art Deco. Call for Weather Shield 259 
330-297-1313 literature, $2. 818-772-1721 See our ad on the back cover 
| UnicoSystem 207 Vintage Wood Works 209 Western Red Cedar 
See our ad on page 22 See our ad on page 105 Lumber Association 182 
The mini-duct heating and cooling system. Brackets, corbels, gable decorations, See our ad on page 37 
Free literature. 800-527-0896 mouldings, porch parts, screen doors. Free 
literature. 903-356-2158 


Yo COC A 


3 
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Aidistic w Authentic æ < Ho rdable 
For more than a century, designers and architects have enriched their projects with accent elements created by the DECORATORS SUPPLY COR- 


PORATION. Today we offer replicas of some fifteen thousand original designs produced in varied materials. + Readily installed by tradespeople and 
do-it-yourselfers. + Uses: period restoration, remodeling, new building projects. * $35.00 for our six book set of illustrated catalogs. 


DECORATORS SUPPLY CORPORATION 


Providing Architects and Decorators Fine Detailed Replicas of Exquisite Hand Carvings for Over a Century 


3610 South Morgan, Chicago, Ilinois 60609 (p) 773-847-6300 or (f) 773-847-6357 


www. decoratorssupply.com 
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IRON FENCING G 


Be Be be Re Be ob eRe he h Re Ret ke Be Be oh e Be Se ie 
É Nahata’ RUN VEC ON UN VAC US UN VAC DM DS VAR Ue ONY UC UN Y 
Catalog $4.00 
P.O. Box 839 
Decatur, TX 76234 
4 940-627-2718 


aaa e 


The Best Solid Iron Fences Made Today 
Built to Last More Than A Lifetime > 
Many Styles Available ROA 


è We Ship Anywhere 4 
Ai, A 


AS} = FIN FES <> ? = 
| KORTER 
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THE BEST IN... 


Unusual Fancy, 
Pull Chain Toilets, 
Claw Foot Bathtubs, 
Pedestal Lavatories, 
Showers, Foot Tubs, 
Sitz Baths, Kitchen Sinks, 
Rare Parts, 


for information, call or write 


m ALL OLD : 

= BOUGHT & SOLD 9645 Sylvia Ave., 

= CRATED & Northridge, CA 91324-1756 
SHIPPED ANYWERE (818) 772-1721 


www.vintageplumbing.com 


CAST BRONZE GUTTER PARTS & 
HIGH QUALITY LEADERHEADS 


A.B. RAINGUTTERS, INC. 
714-577-8369 
WWW.ABRAINGUTTERS.COM 


BETTER PRICES 
FASTER DELIVERY 
STUNNING QUALITY 


Circle no. 236 
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Product Literature 


from Old-House Journal's Advertisers 


W.F. Norman Corporation 402 
See our ad on page 98 

105 year old company still making origi- 
nal line of tin ceilings, moldings, and 
ornaments of all kinds. Free catalog. 
800-641-4038 


White River Hardwood 245 
See our ad on page 7 
800-558-0119 


The Wood Factory 158 
See our ad on page 121 


Woodstock Soapstone 

See our ad on page 125 

Gas fireplaces. Free catalog and video. 
888-664-8188 


Woodstone Company 221 
See our ad on page 105 

Custom manufacturer of high perform- 
ance wooden architectural windows and 
doors. Utilizing today’s technology with 
old world craftsmanship. 802-722-9217 


The Woodwright Co. 578 
See our ad on page 112 

Lamp posts, post lights, mail posts, mail 
boxes, custom turnings. Free literature. 


YesterYear’s Doors 

& Millwork 336 
See our ad on page 121 

Solid wood doors. Victorian, screen/ 
storm, interior, and exterior doors. Free 
literature. 800-787-2001 


An Inviting Past, 
An Enduring Future. 


Subscribe and discover: 
Expert “how-to's” 
Cost-saving tips 
Resources for authentic & 
reproduction architecture 


Subscribe to 
OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL 
800.234.3797 or 
www. oldhousejournal.com 


Old-House 


JOURNAL 


www.oldhousejournal.com 


intagedoors.com 


j 


Screen & Storm 


Circle no. 336 


The Wood Factory 


AUTHENTIC VICTORIAN 
MILLWORKS 


Screen Doors ¢ Porch Parts 
Custom Woodwork ¢ Moldings 
Ornamental Trim 


Send $2.00 for a Catalog 


111 Railroad Street 
Navasota, Texas 77868 
Tel: (936) 825-7233 
Fax: (936) 825-1791 


Circle no. 416 


Circle no. 158 


Use genuine Durham's 
Rock Hard Water Putty 
to fill cracks, crevices, 
joints, knots, and nail 
holes. You can saw, 
Chisel, polish, color, 
and mold it too. Sticks 
and stays put — will not 
shrink. Only original 
Durham's offers lasting 
Satisfaction. 


STICKS, STAYS PUT 
WILL NOT SHRINK 


Durham's 

permanently 

adheres in wood, 

plaster, and tile. Ideal 

for use by woodworkers, 

painters, electricians, and 

carpenters. Available 

through hardware, r 

lumber and building material dealers, and 
paint distributors from coast to coast. 


Donald Durham Co. 
Box 804-HJ, Des Moines, IA 50304 
http://www.waterputty.com 


Circle no. 147 Circle no. 80 
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100% Biodegradable * Non-Caustic & Non-Hazardous 


Virtually No Odor * Made With 100% American Grown Soybeans 


= Removes 
SOY-ci” | & 


Professional Paint & Urethane Remover 


Lead-based Paint, Varnishes & Urethanes 
Trim * Molding ° Brick • Furniture « Metal + Wood Floors 


Soy*Gel is a consumer friendly paint, varnish, and urethane remover. The low 
evaporation rate of Soy*Gel and its gel formulation make it possible to remove 
several layers of paint in one application. During the removal of lead based paint, 
lead becomes encapsulated in the gel, preventing air born lead particles, allowing for 
safe and easy disposal. SoyeGel contains no methylene chloride, is not an alkaline 
based stripper and cleans up easily with water. Unlike traditional paint strippers 
Soy*Gel lets you work without the odor. Indoors or outdoors, you can be 
guaranteed a safe restoration process with Soy*Gel. 


| Before 


Advertisement 


New, Products 


Guacamole 


Abatron, Inc. 

Abokote Fluid Applied Flooring System. A giant 
step forward in water-based epoxy coatings. | 
This versatile system offers high durability, 
easy maintenance and custom design options. | 
| 800-445-1754; www.abatron.com 


Circle no. 228 


Ball and Ball 

Our NEWLY EXPANDED Lighting Catalog features 
| hundreds of exciting new products. Masterfully | 
| hand crafted to the finest quality, our collection 

includes 18th Century and American Revival 

Period Reproductions. 

800-257-3711; www.ballandball.com 

Circle no. 243 


| Chadsworth’s 1.800.COLUMNS 

| CHADSWORTH'S 1.800.COLUMNS® new Poly- 
urethane Balustrades are lighter in weight, yet 

| have the same resistance to weather, rot and 
insects as their PolyStone Balustrades. Easy to 
install and great for rooftop applications. 
www.colummns.com 


Circle no. 87 


Elmira Stove Works 
| For true originals. Elmira’s vintage styled appli- 
ances will add special warmth to your home. 
If retro is your scene, Elmira also builds | 
Northstar, 1950s styled appliances...very cool! 
| 1-800-295-8498; www.elmirastoveworks.com 


Focal Point 

Quality mouldings and elements used in restora- 
| tion or new construction. With exquisite detail 
| and ease-of-use, our one-piece polyurethane 
| construction reduces installation time and elim- 

inates the need for sanding & priming. 

800-662-5550; www-focalpointproducts.com. 

Circle no. 247 


M-Boss Inc. Tin Ceilings 

Our period-inspired pressed metal panels, 
cornice and moldings are versatile, timeless 
and manufactured for easy installation. We 
specialize in custom and replication, perfect | 
for historic renovations. 1-888-MBOSSINC | 
(1-888-626-7746); www.mbossinc.com | 

Circle no. 416 


Southern Wood Floors 

Southern Wood Floors introduces 200-year- 

old antique heart pine in new precision-engi- 

neered, prefinished flooring. A rich, noble | 

wood becomes a perfectly renewed resource 

for any old house. 

888-488-7463; www.southernwoodfloors.com | 
Circle no. 541 


Sutherland Welles Ltd® 
Sutherland Welles Ltd. ® Botanical Poly- 
merized Tung Oil captures the ultimate “hand- 


| rubbed look” while meeting the exacting 
| requirements of ethical and environmental 
| responsibility. 


800-322-1245; www.tungoilfinish.com 


Circle no. 522 


White River Hardwoods 


White River Hardwoods~Woodworks, Inc. adds 
| Hand-Carved Full Surround Mantels and Mantel 
| Shelves to their extensive line of quality interior 

moulding & millwork products. 

800-558-0119 


Circle no. 245 | 
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Decorate with WALL WORDS 


Everyday inspiration . 


We make cae spiral straightforward. 


..a bit of whimsy 


ake a statement with Wall Words, easy-to-apply rub-on 
transfers for walls, windows, mirrors and furniture that 
mimic the look of expensive hand-painted lettering! Go to 
www.wallwords.com to choose from hundreds of ready-made 
quotes—or write one of your own for as little as $14. 


from 


*425 


Diameters Diameters 
3'6" to 7'0" > ; 4'0" to 6'0" 

eKits or Welded =~ feAll Oak 
Units S Construction 


(888) 422-6685 
The best selection, quality, and prices! 


| Circle no. 568 
Since 1931, The Iron Shop has enjoyed a reputation for outstanding design and fabrication of spiral 


stairs. Today, we utilize computer-aided technology throughout our production process successfully mixing 


Diameters 
4'0" to 6'0" ; 
“f Cast Aluminum A FREE Catalog 
Construction 


{\ 
WORDS 


state-of-the-art manufacturing with Old World quality. Offering the largest selection, highest quality, and 
lowest prices in spiral stairs—we make sure that you get the right spiral to meet your needs, available in 


any height and BOCA/UBC code models. And our spirals are still made with pride in the U.S.A. 
Call for the FREE color Catalog & Price List: 


1-800-523 7 42 7 Ask for Ext. OHJ 


or visit our Web Site at www. ThelronShop. com/0HJ 


Installation Video featuring 
“The Furniture Guys” 


Main Plant & Showroom: Dept. OHJ, P.O. Box 547, 400 Reed Rd, Broomall, PA 19008 
Showrooms / Warehouses: Ontario, CA * Sarasota, FL e Houston, TX * Chicago, IL * Stamford, CT 
a registered trademark 


HE IRON OP* 
belonging to Ed Feldman 


Blong o Ea The Leading Manufacturer of Spiral Stair Kits® 


“The Furniture Guys” is 


©2004 The Iron Shop 


M 


\ 


LS TE 


The Fastest Way 
to get supplier catalogs 


Classic turn-of-the-century style ornamental fence ideal for garden, cemetery or property fence. 
Single or double scroll design in 100° rolls, galvanized wire, 36",42° or 48" high. Ask about our new 


prepaid freight program. This issues “Free Product 
Gauge of Spacing Literature” Form is now online. 
Heights Picket Wires Top-Bottom Literature requests are E-Mailed 
Single Loop 36", 42", 48" 1l 2 7⁄8" entire length directly to m. arar Sen for fastest 
Double Loop 36", 42", 48" 11 278" - 1 3a" action. To use this online service: 
Flower Bed 16", 22" ll NA 
Log onto www.traditional- 
Garden peer Netting Woven building.com 
Hee weed Hardware ace on “Free Product 
provides pest-resistant Cloth iterature™ 


garden barriers. Unrolls 
flat for easier handling. 
Two mesh size choices. 
12” to 72” heights. 25' 
to 150 rolls. 


HUTCHISON 


INCORPORATED 
Circle no. 148 
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For soffits, trellises, 
basement and porch 
liners, cupolas 


Call or visit our website for our full line of fence 
and other PWoRue products 


800-525-0121 


Select “Issue Product 
Literature Card” 


wwwiraditional-building.com 


PRODUCT 
INFORMATION 
ONLINE 


www.oldhousejournal.com 


EERE 
G HY, g J 
7 Cinder Whil d Company 
F Wood Turnings for Porches & Stairways 
e Stock or Custom Designs « Authentic Replications » Prompt Quality Service o 
«Porch Posts o Balusters + Newels « Spindles o Finials e Handrail e 
«Lengths To 12 Feet o Free Brochure» 
1-800-527-9064. Fax 701-642-4204 


E-Mail; info@cinderwhit.com 
Website: www.cinderwhit.com 


Ta ee 


Soapstone 
Warmth 


'Soapstone is nature’s 
l perfect stove material- 
beautiful. durable and 
efficient. It heats steadily 
and comfortably - day 
after day. night after night. $ 5 i 

No power required. Wood or Gas 
ICall for a free catalog. 

Woodstock Soapstone Company, Inc. 

166 Airpark Road, Dept. 2588, West Lebanon NH 03784 


' www.woodstove.com ' 


1-888-664-8188 


CLASSIC GUTTER SYSTEMS, L.L.C. 


e Heavy duty copper, aluminum 
and galvalume half round 
e Up to 26' shipped 


nationally 
e Buy direct 


8 styles of 
cast facia 
brackets 


Ph. (269) 665-2700 e Fax. (269) 665-1234 
P.O. Box 2319 e Kalamazoo, MI 49003 
For complete line visit www.classicgutters.com 


Circle no. 135 


Not ALL CHIMNEY LINERS 
ARE CREATED EQUAL. 


Home restoration experts know the difficulties involved in making old chimney 
into safe ond structurally sound chimneys, while maintaining their historic integrity. 

That's why more and more people are calling on GOLDEN FLUE. We're the cast-in- 
place masonry liner experts with America’s most fire retardant chimney lining mixture. 

Poured and hardened right in the chimney, GOLDEN FLUE even increases the 
Strength of the original structure. 

Before you settle for a stainless steel liner, tile liner, 
or GOLDEN FLUE “look-o-like” call the experts who started k 
it all for a free brochure and the name of an authorized 
GOLDEN FLUE dealer in your area. 


www.goldenflue.com 


Call For A FREE Brochure Today. 800-446-5354 
Circle no. 159 


+ Mahogany 

+ Custom sizes 

* Tempered glass 
+ 55 styles 


S 


Send $3 for our catalog 


Touchstone 
X Woodworks 
PO Box 112 
Dept OHJ 
A Ravenna OH 44266 
(330) 297-1313 


www.touchstonewoodworks.com 
Circle no. 587 


FLUE 
The Cure for the Flue 


6 0 
A Source Book Rich With Information on Traditional 
Ideas and Advice for the Historically Minded Homeowner Products 


ew versions of products from our past have never been more available, or more likable. Traditional Products is a new way to 
find new-old stuff. 


For more than 30 years, OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL has supplied homeowners with sturdy advice about the whys, wherefores, and 
how-tos of coping with the problems and enjoying the pleasures of owning an old home. 


@ Buying guides @ Complete information on product sources @ Internet information 


@ Hundreds of full-color product photos  @ New alternatives to traditional materials 


Order Today! There’s never been a better time to enjoy and learn about traditional American housing 


styles. Traditional Products will help bring the lessons home. 


Old-House Journal's Traditional Products covers everything trom historically appropriate building 
materials to period pieces to modern substitutes, all in one softhound book. To order ($9.95 plus 
shipping and sales tax, if applicable), call (202) 339-0744 ext. 101, 9 a.m. to 5 p-m., Eastern Time, 
Mon-Fri. 


& Traditional Materials 


On Sale Now! 
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_ Swaps & Sales—Historic Properties 


$ 


SPOTLIGHT 


ST. JOSEPH, MO — 1889 Harvey Ellis designed 5,000+ sq. ft. Romanesque master- 
piece. Located in one of America’s most famous historic cities, the McNeely House 
features 5 bedrooms, double-parlor, 8 exquisite fireplaces, parquet floors, three-story 
open-air tower, porte-cochere, built-in buffet, oak woodwork throughout, lot 
133x140, zoned R-4, 30 minutes from KCI airport. $215,000. For more information, 
visit Heritage Action at www.heritageaction.com. Contact Lisa Rock, Re/Max 
| 800-765-3781 or lgkid@magiccablepc.com. Ad sponsored by St. Joseph Convention & 
Visitor’s Bureau (www.stjomo.com) & Chamber of Commerce (www.saintjoseph.com). 


HOUSE 


HUNTINGTON BEACH, CA — The Evan- 
geline Hotel. Stunning 4,800 sq. ft. 18-room 
hotel is located just .02 mile from the beach and 
blocks from Downtown w/shopping and din- 
ing. Amazing 1906-1907 constructed building is 
perfect candidate for full restoration. With three 
full floors and attic, this building would make an 
unbelievable single-family, which would be 
compatible w/the neighborhood. $2,614,400. 
Meghan Shigo, Century 21 Superstars, 714-273- 
1381 or www.meghanshomes.com 


FERNANDINA BEACH, FL — Historical 
Bed & Breakfast Inn on Amelia Island. This 
beautiful Inn has 10 bedrooms & 10 baths & 
heated pool. In the heart of the historic dis- 
trict. Gourmet restaurants, boutiques, mari- 
na, entertainment & parks are all walking dis- 
tance. The gorgeous Atlantic Beach is just a 
short 2-mile bike ride. $1,900,000. Karen & 
Paul Werling, RE/MAX Professional Group, 
866-437-8505 or KarenWerling@remax.net. 
www.NassauCountyHome.com 
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| 


DOVER, DE — Exquisite circa 1860 3-story 
Italianate historical home with over 7 acres. 
Original heart of pine floors. 6 bedrooms, 
5.5 bathrooms, 4800 square feet and in- 
ground pool. All systems have been updated. 
Outbuildings include gym, dining hall, and 
barn. Currently operated as a bed and break- 
fast. $950,000. Call Yvonne Hall, Keller 
Williams Realty Central DE at 1-800-677- 
0092 or www.yvonnehall.com 


PALMETTO, FL — Facing the Manatee 
River in the Historic District, a pioneering 
doctor’s custom 1903 home offers double 
porches, 6 fireplaces, high ceilings, wood 
floors and spacious rooms. Lovingly pre- 
served retaining the warmth of bygone era 
but w/modern amenities such as dual zone 
air and modern kitchen. Zoned RM6—true 
B&B potential. $749,000. Barbara M. 
Jennings, Michael Saunders & Company, 
800-299-2727, www.michaelsaunders.com 


Historic Properties Specialists — 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Best Address® Real Estate, LLC 
Joseph Himali, CRS, GRI, 
Principal Broker 
Specially trained in historic real estate by 
The National Trust for 
Historic Preservation 
Telephone: 202-669-4656 
Website: www.BestAddress.com 


MARYLAND 
Century 21 H.T. Brown 
The Piper-Higgins Team 
Charm City Experts - We Love Baltimore 

Telephone: 410-792-0848 (office) 

June Piper: 410-292-0100 

Kate Higgins: 410-419-5283 
Website:www.homesdatabase.com/ 
junepiperbrandon 


Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 
Kimberly Kepnes 
Discover Historic Ellicott City! 
Telephone: 410-480-3550/ 
443-250-4241 (cell) 
Website: www.kimberlykhomes.com 


MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA, & 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Long and Foster Real Estate, Inc. 
Historic Home Team 
Gary & Natalie Gestson, Realtors 
Specializing in Extraordinary Homes and 
Historic Properties 
Telephone: 866-437-8766 
Website: www. HistoricHomeTeam.com 


TEXAS 
The Kinney Company 
Lin Team, ABR 
Old Austin Realtor®... Helping people save 
old Austin, one house at a time. 
Telephone: 512-472-1930 
Website: www.thekinneycompany.com 


VIRGINIA 
Jim & Pat Carter Real Estate, Inc. 
Emily Carter 
Experience the history and charm of 
Virginia’s Chesapeake Bay region 
Telephone: 866-541-5156 
Website: www.carter-realestate.com 


Davenport Realty, United Country 
John Davenport, Broker/Owner 
“I show and sell old homes with love and 
enthusiasm. Please see floor plans and 
photos of current offerings at our website.” 
Telephone: 888-333-3972 
Website: www.davenport-realty.com 
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Historic Properties 


LAVONIA, GA — Beautiful Queen Anne 
Victorian, c.1895, the grandeur of a by gone 
era, elegant contemporary amenities, 6,000+ 
sq. ft., 11.35 acres, 6 bedrooms, including 2 
master suites, 5 bathrooms, gourmet kitchen, 
grand entry foyer, 14’ ceilings, 2 staircases, 
fenced paddocks, barn, azalea gardens, koi 
pond, stream, and more. $895,000. Gary & 
Natalie Gestson, Historic Partners USA, 866- 
437-8766, www.HistoricHomeTeam.com 


www.CatskillRealEstate.us 


| ; SPOTLIGHT HOUSE 


| STAMFORD, NY — 17 room Victorian. Quartersawn oak entry, cherry living 
room, chestnut dining room, 3 hand-carved fireplaces with Italian tile surround. 
Arguably the finest Victorian in 3-county region. Home was poster house for TV 
| special, “If these walls could talk.” Kitchens on three levels. Modernized kitchen 
| and master bath with Jacuzzi. Well insulated w/new windows. 2400 sq. ft. 3-car 
garage w/loft. Lots of parking. Luxury residence or B&B. Asking $595,000. Mike 
| Franklin, 315-663-4999. Elaborate Internet presentation w/100+ photos: 


VOLCANO VILLAGE, HI — Lyman 
Missionary House built circa 1880 is the main 
building of prosperous My Island Bed & 
Breakfast Inn. Next to Volcano National Park, 
the Inn is enjoyed by visitors from all over the 
world for 22 years. Successful family run busi- 
ness on 4.5 acres of manicured Botanical 
Garden & Annex. 8 bedrooms, 5.5 bathrooms. 
Price includes real estate, business and inven- 
tory. $2,800,000. Village Realty, 808-967-8564. 
www. myislandinnhawaii.com 


WICKLIFFE, KY — Circa 1906 - 
Beautiful and enchanting home features 3 
bedrooms, 2 baths, detailed woodwork, 
pocket doors, built-in hutch, oak staircase 
and much more. Near the Mississippi River. 
On Kentucky Historic Register. $125,000. 
United Country — 1-800-999-1020, Ext 108. 
www.unitedcountry.com/old 

American Treasures — a FULL COLOR maga- 
zine of older and historic properties for sale. 
Just $3.95. 


CENTERVILLE, MD — Mount Pleasant. 
Circa 1799 classic Georgian brick manor house 
on 2.72 acres wi/private tree-lined drive. 
Meticulously restored w/10 ceilings on first and 
second floors, 6 fireplaces, original woodwork, 
mantels and doors, marble bath, 5-zoned HVAC. 
In-ground pool, original smokehouse, surround- 
ed by farm fields. Convenient to Annapolis, 
Easton and Wilmington. Historically Registered. 
$1,200,000. Skipper Marquess, Coldwell Banker 
Eastern Shore Properties, 410-924-3212 
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VINALHAVEN ISLAND, ME — 
Ebanezer Carver was a farmer... who built his 
home in the early 1800s. With 18 acres of 
fields, stonewalls and forest, it has been reno- 
vated, but retaining its originality. Utilities 
are new including 3 rebuilt Rumford fire- 
places and the original bakeoven. Its location 
is a Classic fishing community off midcoast 
Maine. $550,000. Harrison Realty, 207-863- 
4987. harrison@midcoast.com 


CATONSVILLE, MD — Old Catonsville’s 
Historic Homewood - community cornerstone 
loaded w/authentic features, sensitive improve- 
ments & 1.5-acre garden setting. Potential for 
B&B, continued multi-family or impressive sin- 
gle-family. 4 levels w/5,000+ sq.ft. 4 rental apart- 
ments on upper floors and main level owner’s 
suite w/3 bedrooms & 3 full baths! Detached 3- 
car garage, parking for 9+, gorgeous grounds. 
Kimberly Kepnes, CBRB 443-250-4241 (c)/410- 
461-7600(0) or www.kimberlykhomes.com 


GOLDSBORO, NC — Circa 1850 historic 
Nelson House. In an up and coming neighbor- 
hood of other older residences. Close to 
downtown within historic district and com- 
mercial business district. 2073 sq. ft. with 
newer roof. In a qualified designated local his- 
toric district making it eligible for state & fed- 
eral tax credits. $25,000. Downtown Goldsboro 
Development Corporation, Valerie Gleason, 
919-735-4959, vgleason@ci.goldsboro.nc.us. 
View on HistoricProperties.com. 
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Historic Properties 
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RIVER VALE, NJ — Pre-Civil War barn- 
turned-house for sale in NYC metro area: 
lovely River Vale, New Jersey. Residence since 
1918, 10 rooms; post-and-beam construc- 
tion; fireplace; 3-car separate garage; 1 small 
outbuilding; just under 1/2 acre; half hour 
from Manhattan. Needs rehabbing by an 
owner with vision and an architect with 
creativity! $579,900. Call 201-358-1975 


BAYPORT, LONG ISLAND, NY — 
Historic Snedecor home designed & built by 
noted Architect Isaac H. Green as a wedding 
present for his daughter in 1916. This gra- 
cious residence has been meticulously 
restored on a prime 1.7 acre parcel with room 
for pool, tennis & horses. $1,249,000. See 
virtual tour at: www.prudentialelliman.com. 
Norm Marcioch, Prudential Douglas Elliman 
Real Estate. From “Manhattan to Montauk” 
631-589-8500 ext. 216 


DOUGLAS MANOR, NY — Allen-Beville 
House, circa 1848. The best of both worlds! 
Experience Manhattan’s nightlife. Return in 
20 minutes by railroad to your Greek Revival 
mansion in exclusive waterfront community 
w/top-rated schools. Luxuriate beside 2 fire- 
places in 40 ft. double parlor w/breathtaking 
views and spectacular sunsets! Rare opportu- 
nity to raise your family in historic setting 
filled with Old World charm. $2,800,000. 
718-279-4800, www.stationrealty.com 


SAN MARCOS, TX — Mint condition 1927 
Mission style 3/2! Beautiful wood floors, work- 
ing fireplace, French doors, formal dining room, 
sunroom. Restoration bath true vintage style. 
Remodeled kitchen, laundry, breakfast nook. 
Detached 2-car carriage house ideal conversion 
to guesthouse/office. Landscaped lawn; picket 
fence. Aluminum roof shingles look like wood 
shakes. Dual HVAC. Flagstone patio, cedar 
pergola. $299,900. Ronda Reagan Properties, 
800-490-0096. www.RondaReagan.com 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY, VA — “West 
Hill” circa 1807. 40 acres across the road from 
Appomattox River. Main house has 4 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, central air, nearly 4000 sq. ft. living 
space w/11’5” ceilings, English basement, 7 
nonworking fireplaces, 9-over-6 pane windows. 
Guesthouse w/3 bedrooms. Artist’s studio. 
Located near future equestrian center of 
Southern VA. $650,000. United Country 
Davenport Realty, 888-333-3972. Floor plans & 
photos for #3780 at: www.davenport-realty.com 


DINWIDDIE COUNTY, VA — Discover 
one of the region’s finest and earliest plantation 
houses! Circa 1710 with circa 1765 addition, 
“Mansfield” graces the state & national reg- 
istries. Notorious for having the most preten- 
tious ballroom in the area, “Mansfield” has 
been home to Atkinsons, Garlands & Mc- 
Ilwaines. Pre-revolutionary splendor! Near the 
Appomattox River south of Petersburg. 
$595,000. Carla Takacs, Swearingen Realty, 804- 
712-4060. takacsite@swearingenrealty.com or 
vintagevirginiahomes.com 


KEYSVILLE, VA — This forgotten 2-storey 
mansion is a restorer’s dream. Not touched 
since 1979. 3000 sq. ft. of living space 
includes curved staircase, unspoiled wood- 
work, 10-foot ceilings, and louvered interior 
plantation shutters. Laid out in shape of an 
“I” w/11 rooms, but no working bathroom 
and no kitchen. $230,000 “As Is.” United 
Country Davenport Realty, 888-333-3972. 
Floor plans & photos for home #4240 at 
www.davenport-realty.com 
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LEESBURG, VA — Circa 1830 Leesburg 
Historic District estate. Beautiful large lot 
adjoining Glenfiddich House boasting mature 
landscaping and an in-ground pool. One of 
the largest homes in the Historic District with 
over 4,000 sq. ft. with 7 fireplaces. Large 
kitchen won Cinderella award in Old House 
Journal’s kitchen contest in 1999. For more 
information please contact Pat Jewell at 
540-336-6023 or pat@carterbraxton.com. 


LYNCHBURG, VA — Sidney F. Miller 
House. French Second Empire circa 1878 
designed by architect R.C. Burkholder. This 
2400 sq. ft. house in Federal Hill Historic 
District is restored to its original grandeur. 
7 fireplaces, original mantels & ornamenta- 
tion. Grand hall, formal parlor and dining 
room. Additional 1600 sq. ft. walk-out base- 
ment. Central heat & AC. $299,000. Max 
Sempowski, Realtor, Antique Properties. 434- 
391-4855. www.oldhouseproperties.com 
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Historic Properties-Classifieds 


PAUĽS CROSSROADS, VA — 
“Woodfarm” circa 1795 on 274 acres. Excellent 
condition. Original crown moldings; mantels, 
some  w/overmantels; upstairs floors; 
Chippendale banisters; doors w/leather wash- 
ers and H & L hinges; wainscoting, chair rails, 
etc. 2300 sq. ft. 3 bedrooms, 2 full baths, screen 
porch. Guesthouse. 4-car garage. Large box- 
woods and trees. Long lane to house. 
$1,495,000. Dave Johnston “The Old House 
Man” ® 804-343-7123 AntiqueProperties.com 


WINCHESTER, VA — Fawcett Run Farm. 
Beautifully restored stone home, circa 1840, 
4100 sq. ft. including in-law suite, situated on 
6 acres in the Shenandoah Valley. Original 
heart of pine floors, 10-ft ceilings. All systems, 
baths & kitchen updated, central HVAC. 
8 miles southwest of Winchester. $799,000. 
Bill Nordman, Historic Properties, Inc. 
888-830-2678. www. historicpropertiesva.com 


BURLINGTON, WV — Historic Home- 
stead — Restored 1820s home featuring 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, 3 fireplaces and lots of origi- 
nals. Historic barn, original smokehouse and 
other pre-Civil War outbuildings. On 13+ 
acres with fenced pastures and paved road 
frontage. $399,000. Additional acreage avail- 
able. United Country — 1-800-999-1020, 
Ext. 108. www.unitedcountry.com/old 
American Treasures — a FULL COLOR maga- 
zine of older and historic properties for sale. 
Just $3.95. 
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RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY, VA — 
The John W. Miller House, on the National 
Register of Historic Places, is a classic 
Victorian home. Main house has 3 bedrooms 
and 2 full baths. The 2-story guesthouse has a 
living room with fireplace, one bedroom and 
a full bath. The 17.4 acre property includes a 
4 stall barn and outstanding views. $795,000. 
Thorne Auchter, Frank Hardy. Inc., Realtors. 
540-675-3999 


KEWAUNEE, WI — This elegant home is a 
fantastic blend of Colonial Revival and 
Craftsman architectural styles. The three- 
story 4,500 sq.ft. home was constructed in 
1909. It has been renovated in a historically 
sensitive manner, keeping the best of the 
original while adding new baths & large 
kitchen. $329,000. Darin A. Jeanquart, Town 
& Country Real Estate, Inc., 920-388-0163. 
www.doorkewauneeproperties.com 


fIISTORIC PROPERTIES 


| Your Source for Buying and Selling Historie Properties | 
| ) 


EEN 


| www. HistoricProperties.com | 


WWW.HISTORICPROPERTIES.COM 
The internet site for buying and selling his- 
toric properties—residential or commercial, 
all styles, all prices, all sizes—from rehab 
projects to completed mansions, anything 50 
years or older. For over seven years on the 
web with more than 700 property listings. 
On the web at: www.HistoricProperties.com 


Antique Bath Restoration 
| : : 


ANTIQUE RESTORATION BATH 
WORKS—Beautifully restored antique 
clawfoot bathtubs and pedestal sinks. Also 
offer clawfoot tubs in excellent original con- 
dition. Sizes from 4 feet, to 5 1/2 feet long. 
See arbathworks.com for more information 
or call James at 408-205-4906. 


Consultin g Services 


CONSULTING SERVICES—Thoughtful 
and knowledgeable consulting and architec- 
tural preservation services to help you under- 
stand and deal with your old house: Building 
assessments, planning, historical research, 
technical assistance, troubleshooting, historic 
structures reports. The Office of Allen 
Charles Hill, AIA, Historic Preservation & 
Architecture, 2 Lisa Drive, Woburn, MA 
01801. (781) 376 9236. 

http://home.att.net/~allen.hill historic preservation/ 


Paint 


EVERYONE DREAMS IN COLOR— 
For twenty years, our exterior color schemes 
have made dreams come true. The Color 
People, 2231 Larimer Street, Denver, CO 
80205. 800-541-7174; www.colorpeople.com 


Structural Repairs 


L 


STRUCTURAL RESTORATION 
SPECIALIST—35 years experience in jack- 
ing, squaring, sill & timber replacement of 
Early American homes, barns and log cabins. 
Consulting services by appointment. We will 
travel anywhere. George Yonnone 
Restorations. www.gyrestorations.com 

(413) 232-7060 


OLD-HOUSE 
JOURNAL'S 
Historic Properties 
60 word description 
+ color photo for $525 


Email or call for prices for 
featured listings 
and text ads 
Sharon Hinson or 
Marjorie Ellena 
ohj@historicproperties.com 
or 888-507-0501 
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In television, whether it’s Felix and Oscar or Rocky and Bullwinkle, the pairing of 
opposites makes for great comedy. The results of such a partnership aren't so clear in 
architecture. Here, for example, we have a short, gable-roofed cottage joined at the hip 
with a tall, minimalist, flat-roofed addition. Not only do the new windows differ in 
design and orientation, but the addition has a windowless third storey that towers over 
the original house. The pair can’t even agree about which direction to grow. We don't 
expect viewers to ask for more episodes like this one in syndication. 2» 


$100 If you spot a classic example of remuddling, send us clear color prints. We'll award you $100 if your photos are selected. The message is 
more dramatic if you send along a picture of a similar unremuddled building. (Original photography only, please; no clippings. Also, we reserve the 
right to republish the photos online and in other publications we own.) Remuddling Editor, OLo-House Journal, 1000 Potomac Street, NW, Suite 102, 


Washington, DC 20007. 

Otp-House Journal (ISSN 0094-0178) is published bimonthly for $27 per year by Restore Media, LLC, 1000 Potomac St., NW, Suite 102, 
Washington, DC 20007. Telephone (202) 339-0744. Subscriptions in Canada $35 per year, payable in U.S. funds. Periodicals postage paid at Washington, 
D.C., and additional entries. Postmaster: Send address changes to O.o-House Journal, P.O. Box 420235, Palm Coast, FL 32142-0235. 
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